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Straight Plays 





COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE QUARE FELLOW 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat, 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Pamela Brown, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 8, Wed. & Sat. 6 & 8.30 
THE CAINE MUTINY COURT-MARTIAL 
Lloyd Nolan, Nigel Stock, David Knight 


tOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
Commencing Sth September 
TIMON OF ATHENS 
Commencing 11th September 
CYMBELINE 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0, and 8.15 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
Kenneth Haigh, Mary Ure, Helena Hughes 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
THE SEAGULL 
Diana Wynyard, Hugh Williams, George Relph 





Comedies 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
MR. BOLFRY 
Alastair Sim, Sophie Stewart, Duncan Macrae 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 and 8.40 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Judy Campbell, Jack Hulbert 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
Hugh Griffith, Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
TO MY LOVE 
Conchita Montes, Dennis Price, Hugh Latimer 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs, 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
A LIKELY TALE 
Margaret Rutherford, Robert Morley 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Barry Nelson, Leslie Dwyer, Timothy Bateson 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 
Elizabeth Sellars, Ronald Lewis, lan Hunter 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
GIGI 
Leslie Caron, Tony Britton, Estelle Winwood 


+PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Commencing 5th September 
A RIVER BREEZE 
Phyllis Calvert, Naunton Wayne, Roland Culver 


performances during September. 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5 and 8.30 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
Peter Ustinov 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE RAINMAKER 
Sam Wanamaker and Geraldine Page 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 


Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
Y ROT 


Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


WINTER GARDEN (Cha. 3875) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
HOTEL PARADISO 
Alec Guinness, Irene Worth, Irene Browne 





Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patrick Doonan 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, Alan 
MacNaughtan 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 

SPIDER’S WEB 
Anne Crawford 

+ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 

Commencing 4th September 
TOWARDS ZERO 
George Baker, Gwen Cherrell, Cyril Raymond 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.45 
NIGHT OF THE FOURTH 
Hugh Sinclair, Walter Rilla, Michael Shepley 


Musicals 











COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Joy Nichols and Edmund Hockridge 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
PLAIN AND FANCY 
Roberta Huby, Bruce Trent, Malcolm Keen 


STOLL (Hol. 3703) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
CISMET 


Tudor Evans and Elizabeth Larner 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anne Rogers and Anthony Hayes 








Revues and Variety 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Daily 6.10 and 8.50 
SUCH IS LIFE 
Al Read 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs, 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.15, Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 

CRANKS 
John Cranko’s new Revue 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Mats, Sat. 2.40 
ROCKING THE TOWN 
Harry Secombe, Winifred Atwell, Alma Cogan 


tPRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50. Mats. Weds. 2.40 
VARIETY 





Opera and Ballet 





*+COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
3rd 29th September 
SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
Commencing 3rd October 
BOLSHOI BALLET 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
PETER DAUBENY’S INTERNATIONAL SEASON 


+ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
FESTIVAL BALLET 
Closing 8th September 
RAM GOPAL INDIAN BALLET 
10th-22nd September 


tSADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 

Opening 13th September 
OPERA 





LONDON PALLADIUM mal oOe: 7373) 
6.15 and 8.45 ats. Sats. 2.40 
HARRY SECOMBE 
“ROCKING THE TOWN” 
WINIFRED ATWELL 
ALMA COGAN __ BERYL REID 
EPPO S OME (GER. 3272) 
Eves. at 8 p Weds. & Sats. 6 & 8.30 
Henry Sherek and Gilbert Miller present 
LLOYD NOLAN 
DAVID KNIGHT NIGEl. STOCK in 
“THE CAINE MUTINY COURT- 
MARTIAL” 

PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
6.15-Twice Nightly-8.50 Mats. Wed. 2.40 
10th September MEL TORME 


24th September for 2 weeks 
DAVID WHITFIELD 











this number 
and say... 


**T want seats for the 

and leave the rest to Keith Prowse. 
People have been doing just that 

for the past 177 years. Theatres, 
sporting events, restaurants, even 
your hired car, flowers and chocolates 
will arrive at just the right moment, 
if you ‘leave it to Keith Prowse’. 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 





eith 





And if you want records we have 
a stock of 100,000 ‘pop’, jazz 


and classical. 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 





if music is important to you... 


If music is important to you, you will want 
music — not a travesty, but music —every day 
at home. No difficulty about that! For the 
Philips range of radiograms and record players 
provides reproduction of a standard that is 
outstanding even in this age of high fidelity sound. 
For all-speed record reproduction at a most modest 
price there are the Philips Disc-Jockey record 
players. The Super-Style model plays records 
through your radio and costs a mere 10 guineas ; 
while the Dise-Jockey Major, an electric 
gramophone complete in itself. is incomparable 
at 18 guineas. 
A really fine console radiogram ? 
Certainly! Philips offer you the superb 
6-valve ‘ Orpheus ’; or the * Froica’, 
which gives luxurious reception of normal 
wavebands plus very high frequency 
transmissions ; and, for those who are 
content only with ultimate excellence, the 
| © Overture ’. The prices (all prices noted here 
include Purchase Tax) range from 66 to 230 guineas. 
As a serious lover of music, you owe it to 
yourself to hear these Philips achievements in 
the accurate reproduction of sound. 


PHILIPS 


for the perfect rendering of Gaptive Music 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., W.C.2 
(P12B) 











SEPTEMBER 1956 


Paul Daneman who is to appear as Louis Dubedat in the forthcoming revival of Shaw’s “ The 
Doctor's Dilemma,” the fourth in the Season of Classical Plays which John Clements is presenting 
at the Saville Theatre. Mr. Daneman, who came to London from the Birmingham Repertory 
Company, is one of our most outstanding young actors, and will be remembered for his brilliant 
performawes with the Old Vic Company: his clever character study as Viadimir, the tramp, in 
“* Waiting for Godot,’ and more recently, his Faulkiand in *“*‘ The Rivals’ at the Saville. Other 
leading players in ** The Doctor’s Dilemma,” which opens on 4th October, will be Ann Todd 
(Mrs. Dubedat); Michael Hordern, Anthony Ireland, Lewis Casson and Laurence Hardy. The 
play is to be directed by Julian Aymes, with decor by Peter Rice. 
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and each subtle change of tone... 
let the music reach out and cushion you 
on a cloud of dreams . . . to sail away to a symphony .. . 
or lead you softly to a seat in the stalls. 
Pamphonic reproduces each record 
as a personal performance... . 


Play them on Pamphonic ! 


“PANDORA” 


Record Reproducer 


A Collaro RC54 High Fidelity 
Record changer and “ Studio0"’ 
pick-up with negative feedback 
amplifier for all records: 78, 
45 and 334 r.p.m. External 
volume and treble controls 
Strong bass response and high 
note diffusion. Twin elliptical 
speakers. Automatic stop and 
selection of records. This table 
model is finished in beautifully 
grained Walnut veneer and will 
give the High Quality Pamphonic 
Performance. Dimensions:— 

18” wide, 14” deep, 12” high. 


Price 
he ae 
and £12 * 4° 10 P.T 


for sound — NATURALLY ! 


Write or telephone 


PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD. /7 Stratton St. London W.!. ‘Phone: GROsvenor 1926 
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Over the Footlights 


HE Bertolt Brecht Berliner Ensemble 

have begun their season at the Palace 
too late for review in this issue, but this 
first visit of the famous Brecht company, a 
highlight of Peter Daubeny’s International 
Season, has roused tremendous interest. As 
mentioned elsewhere, Brecht, author of the 
repertory and founder of the Ensemble, died 
suddenly shortly before his company was 
due to leave for London, and this loss is 
great indeed, 

Peter Daubeny, recently in Moscow, 
announces that he has arranged for the 
famous Moscow Art Theatre to appear in 
London next Spring, when a large company 
will present Anna Karenina, Three Sisters, 
Uncle Vanya and School for Scandal. Later 
this year the French Company of Jean Louis 
Barrault will be at the Palace for a season: 
these visits are proof indeed of the inter- 
national spirit in the theatre, of which it 
might be said—to misquote slightly 
laughs at the language barrier!” 

Where there is no language barrier, the 
interest is even more sensational. As we 
write enthusiastic balletomanes are sitting 
out a cold and thundery week-end to be first 
at the Covent Garden box office to book for 
the forthcoming season of the Moscow 
Bolshoi Theatre Ballet, from 3rd-27th 
October. The company is to be led by the 
legendary Galina Ulanova, and four full 
length ballets will be given—Le Lac des 
Cygnes, Giselle, Romeo and Juliet and The 
Fountain of Bakhchisarai. The season at 
Covent Garden will be the first the Company 
has ever given outside the USSR, and the 
first time a complete ensemble of Russian 
Ballet has been seen in the Western World. 


* Love 


The 10th Edinburgh Festival has opened 
to agreeable notices from the press, and will 
be reviewed fully in our next issue. Mean- 
time it is announced that Dylan Thomas's 
Under Milk Wood, which has aroused the 
widest interest among the critics, is coming 
to London, and will follow Gigi at the New 
Theatre on 17th September. 

Other openings during September include 
Roland Culver’s new comedy, now called 
A River Breeze, in which the author heads 
the cast with Phyllis Calvert and Naunton 
Wayne (Phoenix, 5th September); Timon of 
Athens, opening play of the new season at 
the Old Vic, with Ralph Richardson, on 
the same day; and the new Agatha Christie 
thriller Towards Zero (St. James's, 4th 
September). 

A revival of James Bridie’s Mr. Bolfry 
with, Alistair Sim in the title réle, opened 
at the Aldwych on 29th August, too late for 
review. 

A new play by John Whiting, The Gates 
of Summer, will begin a short tour mid- 
September, and is expected to reach London 
during October. Dorothy Tutin, James 
Donald and Isabel Jeans are the stars, Peter 
Hall directs. Rehearsals will also shortly 
begin for Noél Coward's new comedy, Nude 
with Violin, directed by John Gielgud with 
a cast headed by Sir John, Joyce Carey, 
David Horne and Kathleen Harrison. 
Tennents are also responsible for the forth- 
coming production of The Diary of Anne 
Frank, due in the West End in November. 
On the strength of her performance in The 
Seagull, 21-year-old Perlita Neilson has 
been engaged to play the réle of Anne. 

F.S. 


Cover Portrait: Hugh Williams and Diana Wynyard in The Seagull (Houston-Rogers) 


... I heard it from a Premiere, who heard it from a Page, 
who heard it from the Prompter 
in a pretty painful pause... 


“ Better drink just by itself!” 





“I enjoy 


Ovaltine 
and think it 
excellent” 


says 


JOAN GREENWOOD 


Star of Stage and Screen 








Miss Joan Greenwood 
in the play “Bell, Book 
and Candle”’. 
Photograph by Angus 
McBean, 


UT of a large volume of unsolicited testimony to the exceptional qualities 
of ‘Ovaltine,’ many have come from stars of the stage and screen. Joan 
Greenwood now adds the following tribute: 


“7 find a cup of ‘Ovaltine’ in the morning most invigorating. When I get 
home from the theatre at night I have another cup. I think it is excellent for 
inducing sleep, and I awake refreshed for another day.” 


























New 





“Twelfth Night”—Open Air Theatre, 23rd 


uly 

“Don’t Destroy Me’’—New Lindsey, 25th 
July. 

“Caesar and Cleopatra’—Old Vic, 
July. 

“Doctor in the House’’—Victoria Palace, 
30th July. 

“The Long Echo’’—St. James's, Ist August 

“The Seagull’’—Saville, 2nd August. 
(See also pages 15-21) 

“The Young and Beautiful”—Arts, 
August. 


30th 


15th 











“Twelfth Night” (Open Air) 

HE weather was agreeable for the open- 

ing of Twelfth Night and a creditable 
production gave much pleasure. Viola, on 
whom so much depends, was very well 
played by Miss Patricia Kneale, whose clear 
voice and poetic demeanour admirably con- 
veyed the plight of “ all the daughters of her 
father’s house.” Unfortunately, the after- 
interval clearing-away clatter from the 
refreshment enclosure put up strong com- 
petition for attention during Viola’s green 
and yellow melancholy scene with the Duke. 
A fine effect and a regrettably rare one had 
been obtained by the true matching in 
appearance of Viola and Sebastian. Mr. 
Peter Street’s Sebastian, moreover, was 
played so as to extend this agreeable like- 
ness. 

Miss Rosemary Wallace made Olivia a 
lady really in love and Miss Angela Crow 
gave a lively account of Maria. Mr. Alan 
Judd, a starched and comical Malvolio, was 
particularly good soliloquising in the garden. 
Mr. Robert Atkins’s familiarity with Sir 
Toby resulted in a full, rather slow, study 
of absorbing interest. As the foolish knight, 
Mr, Jonathan Meddings had the power of 
revealing that quality of dejection which 
now makes Sir Andrew an object of sym- 
pathy as well as mirth. He was clad in 
yellow and when he overheard that Olivia 
abhorred the colour his dismay was silent 
but eloquent. 

Among many smaller parts, the romantic 
figure of Mr. Tristan Rawson's Antonio had 
something of splendour. 

The season finished on 18th August, as 
the Company had been invited to the 
Lebanon to perform at the Baalbek Festival. 

H.G.M. 


“Don’t Destroy Me” (New Lindsey) 
OST interesting event in a barren month 
was the debut of a new author, 
eighteen-year-old Michael Hastings, whose 


Shews Reviewed 


first play Don’t Destroy Me, produced by 
Robert Peake, revealed a considerable talent. 


The play in production proved to be 
somewhat different from the version first 
published in the quarterly literary review, 
Nimbus. The alterations, which include 
the ending (now rather confused) and the 
omission of the three children whose games 
on the staircase provide comment on the 
action, were presumably made in an effort 
to condition the play for the limited staging 
facilities available at the New Lindsey 
Theatre. The author requires the setting to 
show the living room of the Kirz family, the 
staircase of the boarding house where 
the action takes place, and part of the upper 
landing, and in spite of the lack of space 
Jefferson Strong’s ingenious setting met 
nearly all these demands. 


Sammy Kirz, having spent most of his 
young life in the care of an aunt, comes 
to live with his father Leo, an angry and 
embittered drunkard, and his sluttish step- 
mother Shani, who is having an affair with 
another lodger, George Stroud. The play 
tells of the effect these revelations have on 
the sensitive Sammy, already uncertain and 
lacking faith and purpose. Alone in an 
apparently hostile world he befriends the 
nineteen-year-old Suzy, a girl as confused 
as himself, whose mother, living in the past, 
refuses even to admit that she has a 
daughter and completely ignores her. The 
scenes between these two young people as 
they try to give voice to barely understood 
emotions are touchingly and _ sincerely 
written and were the best moments in an 
uneven but always interesting play. 


The acting was extremely good. 
Saire (Sammy), Dorothy White 
Delia Paton (Suzy’s mother, Mrs. Pond) 
and Agnes Bernelle (Shani Kirz) gave 
performances that could hardly have been 
bettered. 


David 
(Suzy), 


Also in the programme was Wolf 
Mankowitz’s bitingly satirical fable The 
Mighty Hunter, produced by Peter Zadek, 
with music specially composed by Geoffrey 
Wright and dances arranged by Tutte 
Lemkow. Warren Mitchell, as the old 
Adam vainly seeking the man capable of 
possessing a suit which gives the wearer 
supreme power, and capable at the moment 
of supreme power of remembering that he 
is only a man, gave a shrewd and richly 
humorous performance. L.M. 





Alan White 

who has scored a personal success as the irrepressible 
Tony Grimsdyke in ** Doctor in the House,”’ presented 
by Jack Hylton. (Photo by David Sim) 


Joyce Redman 
as Fay Edwards in Lesley Storm’s * The Long Echo,” 
recently withdrawn from the St. James's. 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


“ Caesar and Cleopatra” (Old Vic) 
HE Birmingham Repertory Company's 
revival of Caesar and Cleopatra was a 
pleasant addition to the Shaw celebrations 
at the Old Vic, following the Bristol Old 
Vic’s enjoyable Major Barbara, and, against 
the colourful and effective setting and 
costumes by Paul Shelving, Douglas Seale’s 
production proved lively and _ interesting. 
We beg to differ from the critics’ dislike of 
Geoffrey Bayldon’s Caesar, which we found 
an admirable piece of acting, perfectly in 
accord with the author's attitude to this 
leading character. Doreen Aris was a 
spirited Cleopatra and Nancie Jacy vn an 
unusually sinister Ftatateeta. Kenneth 
Mackintosh who spoke the Prologue as the 
God Ra most nobly, also played Pothinus, 
the King’s guardian, and Bernard Hepton 
as Britannus and Alan Rowe as Apollodorus 
were others who made a lasting impression. 
This is the production, incidentally, which 
was enthusiastically received at this year’s 
Paris Festival. FS. 


“ Doctor in the House ” 

(Victoria Palace) 

ED WILLIS’S new comedy, adapted 

from the successful novel by Richard 
Gordon, is scarcely a play but rather a series 
of sketches set in the lodgings of three 
medical students, Simon Sparrow, John 


Evans and Tony Grimsdyke, the latter also 
acting as a compére linking the scenes with 


reminiscences of student days. Though 
necessarily lacking the broader humour of 
the novel and film, Mr. Willis has never- 
theless managed to retain a good deal of 
the fun, and particularly amusing is the 
wooing of the unfortunate Simon by the 
determined nurse Janet. 

Philip Gilbert makes a personable Simon 
Sparrow, well supported by Edward Wood- 
ward as the earnest rugger enthusiast John 
Evans. Most of the evening’s hilarity how- 
ever, comes from Alan White, whose 
performance as Tony Grimsdyke has an 
engaging vitality. 

Anthea Askey’s talents are rather wasted 
in the foolish and thankless part of the 
nurse “ Riggie” as are Elizabeth Alys’s in 
the rdéle of the Matron. As the would-be 
Mrs. Sparrow, Jennifer Wright has greater 
comic opportunities and contributes greatly 
to the enjoyment of the final scenes. 

There are amusing moments from Frank 
Thring (Sir Lancelot Spratt) and Douglas 
Ives as the hospital porter, Bromley. The 
play is directed by Richard Bird and John 
Russell provides a_ suitably cluttered 
setting. L.M. 











The Berliner Ensemble. 
Peter Daubeny’s International Season. 


Scenes from two of the productions now to be seen at the Palace Theatre in 
Unhappily Bertolt Brecht, creator of this world famous Company, died 


suddenly on 15th August, and all must feel sympathy for his talented wife, Helene Weigel, the leading actress. 


In the pictures above are seen, /e/t: 


Angelika Hurwicz, Helene Weigel (as Mother Courage), Ekkehard Schall 


and Heinz Schubert in Brecht’s chronicle of the Thirty-Years’ War, ** Mother Courage and her Children,’ and 


above right: 
Officer *’). 


Sabine Thalbach and Dieter Kaaup in 
“The Caucasian Chalk Circle,’ by 


“ The Long Echo ” (St. James’s) 

HAT fact is stranger than fiction was 

amply borne out by Lesley Storm’s new 
play, which is largely based on known 
incidents in the Burgess-Maclean affair. The 
author’s imaginative trimmings could not, 
we discovered, save the piece from seeming 
over-drawn and, humanly speaking, im- 
possible. It would appear therefore that 
playwrights should steer clear of _ the 
baffling happenings in the modern game of 
loyalties. 

The clever acting of Joyce Redman and 
Majorie Fielding, however, achieved much 
in infusing some air of reality in the charac- 
ters of the absconding diplomat’s wife and 
mother. Miss Redman, particularly, con- 
veyed a moving sincerity, but Denholm 
Elliott , as Alex, the go-between for husband 
and wife (imaginary we presume) never 
quite brought conviction, though he could 
hardly be blamed for this. Moira Lister’s 
interfering sister was played in the grand 
manner of melodrama, tending to unbalance 
the play, and David Hutcheson was entirely 
wasted as the family friend. Murray 
Macdonald directed and there was an 
attractive setting by Robert Weaver. 


FS. 


“Trumpets and Drums” (Farquhar’s *‘ The Recruiting 
Bertolt 
Threepenny Opera,” is the third production in the three-weeks’ season. 


Brecht, * The 


(Pictures by Gerda Goodhart) 


whose Theatre became famous for 


“The Seagull” (Saville) 

HIRD in John Clements’ Season at the 

Saville, The Seagull, which is featured 
in pictures later in this issue, justly deserved 
the high praise of the critics, and is one of 
the productions in London that should not 
be missed on any account. And excellent 
though the standard of the previous two 
revivals in the Saville’s season of Classical 
Plays has been, this is undoubtedly the 
achievement to date. 

The translation in this case is by 
Magarshack who renders the play more 
nearly in the modern idiom. This may 
account for the unusually moving quality 
of this revival and for a new sense of vivid 
characterisation.. But if we must praise the 
new version we must also acclaim the 
brilliant acting, the production by Michael 
MacOwan and the setting and costumes by 
Motley, all of which blend into a perfect 
artistic whole still rare on our stage. 

Diana Wynyard with unerring insight 
presents the vanity, shallowness and 
pathetic dependence of Arkadina. Her 
scene with Trigorin in Act 3 is a little 
masterpiece, ruthlessly revealing the despera- 
tion of a woman who is fearful of losing 


David 


(Continued on page 14) 





** John Gielgud’s perfectly balanced production . . 
in New York... .” 

Stott, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer and George Rose. 
of Miss Madrigal. 


e* makes one wonder whether one had seen the same play 
A scene from *‘ The Chalk Garden’ 


at the Haymarket, with L-R: Peggy Ashcroft, Judith 


Pamela Brown has now replaced Dame Peggy in the role 
Meanwhile Dame Edith has returned to the cast following her recent illness, when Gladys 
Cooper took over the part she had already played in New York. 


Echoes to Broadway 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


by Mawby Green 


OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT, RECENTLY IN LONDON, 


GIVES HIS IMPRESSIONS 


VISITOR from Broadway can only 

marvel at the happy serenity of West 
End audiences who actually come to the 
theatre to enjoy themselves, not seeking, 
like their American cousins, some new 
emotional jolt in their dramas or some 
sense-dazzling kicks in their musicals. The 
tea trays still rattle; the cellophane paper 
from candy boxes still crackle, even during 
stars’ big scenes, and ushers still march down 
the aisles several minutes before intermission 
curtains ready to sell their ice cream the 
second the house lights go up. The drama 
in England really must have started at a 
children’s party. 

How much this sweets binge is a reflec- 
tion by audiences of what British play- 
wrights have to say, or, to be more accurate, 
fail to say, or whether the reverse is true: 
authors catering to audiences tastes, is not 
for a casual visitor to judge, but the fact 
remains one can look back with fondest 
pleasure on numerous performances by 
actors and fail to find more than half dozen 
plays which were in any way stimulating or 
moving. 


“* Separate Tables ’ 
Perhaps the play most recognizable for 
Americans is Terence Rattigan’s Separate 


Tables—recognizable in that its theme of 


OF SOME WEST END SHOWS 


human loneliness is universal and frequently 
explored by American playwrights. And 
Mr. Rattigan, in his thoughtful, often 
penetrating analysis of character within a 
slick but theatrically effective framework, 
has traced the trouble to sexual mal- 
adjustments, which should make Americans 
feel even more at home. Add to this the 
stunning dual performances by Margaret 
Leighton and Eric Portman and Broadway 
theatregoers should forego their familiar 
complaint to British offerings: “ But it’s so 
talky nothing happens.” 


“ The Waltz of the Toreadors ’ 

By far the most impressive play on 
exhibition is Jean Anouilh’s The Waltz of 
the Toreadors with its startling alternation 
of farce, drama, comedy, sentiment and 
philosophy—all so neatly handled that one 
is never aware of the dramatist’s mechanics 
in making the shifts. But more important 
is the final mood created out of these 
divergent elements—the feeling of tragic 
waste, rancor and pity which comes from 
watching a man who has never had the 
courage to break with his neurotic, spiteful 
wife and accept love. From the best play 
one expects the best acting and surely Hugh 
Griffith and Beatrix Lehmann, particularly 
in their bedroom scene, are giving the most 


























electrifying performances seen on either side 
of the Atlantic in many a year. 


* The Chalk Garden ” 

John Gielgud’s perfectly balanced pro- 
duction of Enid Bagnold’s The Chalk 
Garden makes one wonder whether one had 
seen the same play in New York, where the 
emphasis was on pace and comedy and the 
melodrama a rather unnecessary appurten- 
ance. This British counterpart is much to 
be preferred, exploring, as it does, the heart 
as well as the witty mind, and one ventures 
the opinion that if Broadway had been 
treated to this. production first, a season's 
run easily would have been achieved. Edith 
Evans and Peggy Ashcroft were ideally cast 
and from their integrated performances it 
is obvious no “ battle of the Dames” was 
intended. Still this observer will risk a fray 
by saying top honours go to Dame Peggy. 


“The Family Reunion ” 

T. S. Ejiot’s The Family Reunion, as 
mystically impressive as it is obscure to the 
uninitiated on first hearing, is so brilliantly 
spoken and played by its cast headed by 
majestic Sybil Thorndike, solemn Paul 
Scofield and clairvoyant Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies that one can thoroughly understand 
and enjoy the ritual of theatre if not the 
rites which transform the Furies into the 
Kindly Ones. 


English Stage Company 


From the newly-formed English Stage 
Company have come the other contemporary 
plays of worth: John Osborne’s Look Back 


“By far the most im- 
pressive play on ex- 
hibition . - with its 
startling alternation of 
farce, drama, comedy, 
sentiment and _ philo- 
sophy.”’ Hilda 

Anne’ Bishop, 

Faulkner and 

Griffith in a 

from “The Waltz of 
the Toreadors,”’ which 
continues a big success 

at the Criterion. 


(Picture by 
Houston-Rogers) 


in Anger and Nigel Dennis’ Cards of 
Identity, though both are bad plays, 
dramatically speaking. Mr. Osborne is cram 
full and overflowing with ideas on dis- 
illusioned, disenchanted and disinterested 
British youth but he fails to reach us through 
his ranting, self-pitying protagonist (though 
exceptionally well performed by Kenneth 
Haigh) and the ultimate emotional involve- 
ments are more author-contrived than 
genuine acts of his characters. Mr. Dennis 
has an immensely funny first act with his 
pointed thrusts at the now familiar target of 
psycho-analysis but the ensuing mixture of 
the macabre and the comic in man’s 
contemporary preoccupation of searching 
for his identity is much less successfully 
realised, 


“Hotel Paradiso’; ‘Sailor Beware” 

For sheer entertainment, Feydeau’s French 
bedroom farce, Hotel Paradiso, and Philip 
King and Falkland Cary’s English kitchen 
comedy, Sailor, Beware! are hard to beat, 
being ideal examples of their respective 
genres. Alec Guinness, as everybody knows, 
is fabulously inventive, hilarious and 
pathetically winning in the former and 
Peggy Mount has created one of the price- 
less comic characterisaticas of our time in 
the latter, but special praise must go to 
Irene Worth’s nasal, bourgeois wife of Cot, 
off to the Paradiso on her first post marital 
affair (can this be the same actress who was 
so sensitively aware as Celia in the New 
York production of The Cocktail Party?) 
and to the entire company of Sailor, 





Echoes to Broadway (Contd.) 
Beware! who, after two 
performing with all the 
opening night. 

Two successes which set us gaping despite 
constant audience laughter were The 
Reluctant Debutante and Romanoff and 
Juliet. William Douglas Home's distended 
comedy on hunting high class husbands for 
rich ruined daughters apparently succeeds in 
hiding its emptiness under a super posh 
production and while we appreciated Jack 
Hulbert’s “dad’s the fellow who pays the 
bills” we wondered whether Judy Campbell 
had to push her gowns with the same gusto 
as she tried to push her daughter into 
matrimony. As so often happens, Anna 
Massey's much praised performance in the 
title role turned out to be over-praise for 
a highly competent ingenue. 

Too much acclaim and too great an 
anticipation may have contributed to our 
disappointment in Peter Ustinov’s latest 
political satire set in a mythical playground 
but for the most part we were appalled by 
his childishly superficial treatment of both 


years, are still 
freshness of an 


** Robert Helpmann’s production is luxuriously 
heat of the passion of the young lovers.”’ 


lovely, 


Americans and Russians, though in accord 
with his theme. Reducing Americans to 
idiots patterned after grade Z movie types 
and Russians to the stock figures of dis- 
illusioned Revolutionists and “ Ninotch- 
kaites,” one suspects Mr. Ustinov’s primary 
aim is to treat his British audiences to a 
feeling of superiority and, judging by the 
way they rise to the bait, Britishers, 


obviously, have been feeling too inferior in 
world affairs for too long a time. 


Thrillers 


Among the thrillers, there is nothing to 
make one forget Dial ‘“‘M” for Murder or 
Witness for the Prosecution, yet Agatha 
Christie’s Spider's Web is both amusing and 
intriguing if rather standard in its denoue- 
ment, also affording Anne Crawford the 
opportunity to reveal a bright flair for light 
comedy. Hugh Mills’ gloomy The House 
by the Lake, in a mannered, pretentious 
production, still has the virtue of Flora 
Robson in another startlingly real portrayal 
of a repressed neurotic, though her big 
hypnosis scene is rather anti-climactic to the 


drenched with the warmth of Italy and striking white 
Below: Claire Bloom as Juliet with Wynne Clark as the Nurse, /e/t. 


and with John Neville as Romeo, right, in two scenes from the new Old Vic production of ** Romeo and Juliet,” 


due to tour in the repertory in America in September. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 




















** Alec Guinness is fabulously inventive, hilarious and 
pathetically winning.” Right: Mr. Guinness in “ Hotel 
pathetically winning.”’ (Picture by Armstrong Jones) 
main business of revealing to her and the 
detective that her husband is the villain. 
The Night of the Fourth has the most let- 
down ending of all mystery melodramas. 


The Old Vic 

If the Old Vic’s Richard II and Romeo 
and Juliet were met with critical reserva- 
tions, the youthful galleryites stamped and 
shouted their approval with a_ vitality 
typically un-British and this more seasoned 
observer would like to add to these 
enthusiasms, John Neville’s calculated, 
rather cold interpretation of Richard, long 
in winning audience sympathy, is still very 
much the key figure and mover in this 
immensely impressive production. He is 
splendidly supported, particularly by the 
touching simplicity of Paul Rogers’ John 
of Gaunt and the sturdy authority of Charles 
Gray’s Bolingbroke. 

Robert Helpmann’s production of Romeo 
and Juliet is luxuriously lovely, drenched with 
the warmth of Italy and striking white heat 
of the passion of the young lovers. His 
original concept of a middle-aged nurse still 
eager for sex proves quite feasible after the 
initial shock, though defeated by a one- 
dimensional interpretation by Wynne Clark. 
In Claire Bloom, he has the loveliest, most 
graceful Juliet ever, the essence of ecstacy 
and torment of first true love, and John 


Below: * Peggy Mount has created one of the price- 
less comic characterisations of our time in ‘ Sailor 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


Neville makes a fiery Romeo, completely 
consumed with passion, this despite a 
physical appearance neither dashing nor 
romantic. Paul Rogers astonishes again, this 
time with the verve, charm and virility of 
his Mercutio. 


Jchn Clements Season 


The Bristol Old Vic's visit to Waterloo 
Road in a pleasantly Shavian Major Barbara 
was particularly welcome since it revealed 
a vast improvement in beautiful Moira 
Shearer’s dramatic ability after her last 
disappointing American appearance in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

John Clements’ revival of Sheridan’s The 
Rivals at the Saville proved another revela- 
tion in that this aging wheeze could be 
turned into a spirited romp through bright 
staging and delicious performances, with 
Mr. Clements as an expertly apopletic Sir 
Anthony Absolute and Athene Seyler, a 
lovable dragon as Mrs. Malaprop. 

There is still nothing in the musical field 
offering evidence of a threat to American 
supremacy. Pleasant production numbers, 
pleasant performers and several pleasant 
sketches is the best the revues, For Amuse- 
ment Only and La Plume De Ma Tante, 
have to offer, while Cranks, more old- 
fashioned than avant-garde as_ heralded, 
becomes increasingly maddening as the same 
four tiny talented performers reappear to 
repeat similar songs and routines unbearable 
the first time out. 





New Shows Reviewed (Con:d.) 


her lover to a young girl. This performance 
was well matched by Hugh Williams’ 
Trigorin: the novelist who seeks to renew 
his lost enthusiasms in the adoration of 
Nina. Nor was Lyndon Brook’s Konstanin 
overshadowed by these mature perform- 
ances. Here is a young actor skilful in 
portraying many moods, and able to an 
unusual degree to play his biggest moments 
with rare restraint. There was also Perlita 
Neilson’s appealing rendering of Nina, upon 
whom, like Konstanin, tragedy descends. 
This is an exacting réle and this twenty-one 
year old actress at the outset of her career 
(she was previously seen in the West End 
in Lace on her Petticoat in 1950) rose mag- 
nificently to the occasion, being able to 
express both the eager innocence and 
romanticism of inexperience and the over- 
whelming despair of a young soul dis- 
illusioned. The other characters were each 
splendidly cast and we remember particu- 
larly the contributions of George Relph, as 
Sorin, and Jill Bennett, who brought a new 
interest to the character of Masha. Nor 
should it be overlooked that a high note 
of comedy is allowed to break in frequently, 
enhancing the warm humanity of this 
splendid production. F.S. 


“The Young and Beautiful” (4715) 
HOUGH no credit is given on the 
programme it is known that Sally 

Benson’s American play is inspired by 

Scott Fitzgerald’s short stories. Unhappily 

Miss Benson has been unable to convey 

the authentic Fitzgerald atmosphere until 

the final moments of the play and this 
belated switch of mood is bound to cause 
confusion in the minds of the audience. 
The action takes place in Chicago in 1915 

and we are given a picture of teenagers 
which may well be authentic for the time 
and place. The central characier is 
Josephine Perry, spoilt seventeen-year-old 
daughter of ineffectual parents. Josephine’s 
all-absorbing pursuit of the male approxi- 
mates to a pathological state, and this 
strange girl, like some embryo Blanche 
Du Bois, preens and poses and indulges her 
romantic dreams and is never for two 
minutes at a time her natural self, even 
with her parents. Josephine, we are led 
to believe, is seeking her ideal, but when 
at last she is genuinely swept off her feet 
she proves constitutionally unable to meet 
the challenge of real love. In the final 
scene we see in a flash the awful future her 
incapacity will inevitably bring. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Lyndon Brook as Konstantin and Perlita Neilson as Nina, in a moment from Act I. 


“The Seagull’’ 


. HIRD production of the Classic Season at the Saville Theatre, “ The Seagull” 

by Anton Chekhov in a translation by David Magarshack, has received the highest 
praise from the critics and is undoubtedly one of the finest pieces of theatre to be seen in 
the West End at the present time. Reviewed earlier in this issue, the play which is 
presented by John Clements, is directed by Michael MacOwan with settings and costumes 
by Motley and lighting by John Clements. As mentioned elsewhere “ The Seagull,” which 


is scheduled to run until 29th September, will be followed by a revival of “ The Doctor’s 


s ” 
Dilemma. (Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 
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Nina: For thousands and thousands of years the earth has borne no living creature upon it, and this poor moon 
lights its lamp in vain 
Nina speaks the lines of Konstantin’s first play on the improvised stage in the garden of Sorin’s 
country estate. Irina Arkadina, Konstantin’s mother (Diana Wynyard, centre), is an actress 
and Sorin’s sister, but her flippancy on this occasion hurts her highly-strung son who, losing 
his temper, stops the performance and rushes from the scene. 





Arkadina: You were charming, charming. With your Nina: Um so glad to meet you. I'm always reading your 
figure and your lovely voice it's a wicked shame to books. 
ge ago et gy nec doe "ies ani oe Irina introduces Nina to Boris Trigorin (Hugh 
on the stage, my dear : Williams), a famous novelist and Irina’s lover. 
Making amends, Irina congratulates Nina, Nina, who has very romantic ideas, is quite 
who is the daughter of a neighbouring rich overcome by this meeting with the great man 
landowner, and a great friend of Konstantin. she has long admired. 
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Arkadina: If that’s the case, I am leaving for Moscow today. Please tell them to hire horses for me in the village, 


or I shall walk to the station! 
Irina has one of her frequent rows with Ilya Shamrayev, her brother’s estate agent (David 


Bird, centre). Also in the picture, /eft, are Eugene Dorn, the doctor (Nicholas Hannen),; 

Semyon Medvedenko, the schoolmaster (John Bennett), who is in love with Masha, the estate 

agent’s daughter; Peter Sorin, Irina’s brother (George Relph) and Paulina, the estate agent’s 
wife (Kara Aldridge), who is in love with Dorn. 


Konstantin: 1 did a vile thing today: I killed this seagull. Trigorin: An idea for a short story; a young girl has 
Allow me to lay it at your feet. lived in a house on the shore of a lake since her 
9 ) ‘ . childhood, a young girl like you; she loves the lake 

Konstantin, still depressed following the play like a seagull. 

incident and because Nina, whom he loves, Trigorin suddenly 

seems to have changed since she met Trigorin, short story in the dead seagull 
lays a dead seagull at Nina’s feet. Konstantin. 
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finds inspiration for a 
left by 





Masha: Women drink more often 
than you think A few, like me, 
drink openly, but most of them 
drink in secret. Yes, and it’s 
always vodka or brandy 

Konstantin has tried to 

shoot himself and, left alone 

with Trigerin at the lunch 
table. Masha (Jill Bennett) 
who has long been in love 
with Konstantin, and has 
been drinking too much, 
lays bare her soul to the 
novelist, also announcing 
her intention of marrying 
the schoolmaster, whom she 
does not love. 


Konstantin: You ought 
to go and lie down 
for a bit, uncle. 


Sorin, who has 
been pleading with 
his sister to treat 
her son more 
generously in the 
matter of money, 


has one of his 
turns when she 
proves adamant. 
Irina and Trigorin 
are about to leave 
for Moscow. 


Arkadina: You couldn't 
even write the words 
of a comic opera. 
Kiev shopkeeper! 
Parasite! 

Konstantin, en- 

raged by his 

mother’s _ indiffer- 
ence to his aspira- 
tions, and jealous 
of Trigorin, tears 
off the bandage 

Irina has just re- 

placed over the 

bullet wound on 

his head, and hurls 

bitter accusations 
at her. 


























Arkadina: Am I so old 
and ugly that you can 
talk to me _ about 
other women without 
the slightest embar- 
rassment? Oh, you've 
gone out of your 
senses! Oh, my dar- 
ling. my dear, my 
beautiful one! ‘ 


Trigorin, thinking himself in love with Nina, 
begs Irina to set him free. But she is 
unwilling for such a sacrifice, and uses all 
her womanly wiles to persuade him to stay 
with her. Ostensibly Trigorin capitulates. 


Trigorin: You're so lovely Oh, I'm so happy that 
we shall meet each other soon. 
Trigorin, returning to fetch his stick, meets 
Nina, who tells him that she has made up 
her mind to run away to Moscow and go 
on the _ stage. Overjoyed, he makes 
arrangements to meet her there. 





Dorn: 1 was told she'd been leading a rather peculiar sort of life. What exactly did happen? 


Two years later Irina, once again on a visit to her family, has gone to meet Trigorin. The 


doctor questions Konstantin about Nina and hears the tragic story of how she had gone to 
Trigorin and had a child by him which died. And now Trigorin has left her to return to 
Konstantin also tells them he has seen Nina wandering near the house. 


his old love, Irina. 

Arkadina: What wonderful luck that man has. He’s always the winner Now let's go and have something to cat 

It is a wild night and a game of lotto is played before dinner, watched by Sorin, whose serious 
illness has been the cause of Irina’s return. 




















Konstantin: Oh, Nina, 
I cursed you, hated 
you, tore up your 
letters and  photo- 
graphs, but every 
minute I was con- 
scious that I belonged 
to you, that my heart 
was yours for ever. 

Alone in the 

room, Konstantin 

hears a tap on the 
windew and dis- 
covers Nina 
drenched from the 
storm outside. He 
brings her in and 
during the tender 
scene which fol- 
lows hears the 
heart-broken girl’s 
account of her life 
with Trigorin and 
on the stage, since 
they last met. But, 
most tragic of all, 
she still loves Tri- 
gorin. and Kon- 
stantin is left 
without hope. 

After Nina has 

gone, he destroys 

his manuscripts 

and walks quietly 

into the inner 
room. 


Dorn: Get Irina away 
from here somehow. 
You see, Konstantin 
has shot himself. 


The final moment 
of the play. 





big-hit 
the Underground * 
de Marney). 


Ronnie Stevens in his 
Morpheus in 


“No 
Denis 


monologue, 
(Picture by 


T every performance of For Amusement 
Only, the Peter Myers intimate revue 
at the Apollo Theatre, the audience invari- 
ably stops the show. It is after Ronnie 


Stevens has sung that racy number about 
the man who steals the brassiére advertise- 


ment from a site on the Underground 
escalator. The item is a fitting sequel to 
“The Barber of Charing Cross Road,” 
which Mr. Stevens sang so brilliantly to 
Rossini’s “ Largo al Factotum” in /ntimacy 
at 8.30. 

While Peter Myers was preparing For 
Amusement Only he intended Mr. Stevens 
to have a number about a sculptor who had 
devoted his entire life working on a head of 
Stalin. When it was discovered that a 
property head of Stalin would cost the 
management about £150, the idea had to be 
dropped and Mr. Myers was asked to seek 
inspiration elsewhere. 

He felt rather disconsolate as he left for 
home not knowing where the next 
idea was coming from. He. bought a paper 
to read in the Tube and as he went down 
the escalator, he glanced at the front page 
banner headline: PICTURE STOLEN 
FROM THE TATE. When he looked up, 
his eye was held by a colourful drawing of 
a luscious young lady advertising the very 
latest in brassitres. Why not a number 
about a young man who could not resist 
stealing such an advertisement? Why not 
set it to Offenbach’s captivating “ Orpheus 
in the Underworld"? Thus the idea for this 


Whispers from 
the Wings .,..7 


ker-on 


little masterpiece was born; it only remained 
for Ronnie Stevens to sing it to perfection 
to make it one of the chief joys of the show. 

Mr. Stevens is a young man who had the 
strength of character to go to a drama 
school, after making his professional debut 
in revue. He had the good fortune to meet 
Peter Myers when that young man was 
compiling his first revue, Ad Lib at the 
Chepstow Theatre; Mr, Stevens was engaged 
and his experience in that show gave him 
the opportunity of proving to himself that 
revue was his métier. But he lacked tech- 
nique and experience. Hermione Gingold 
bought nine numbers from Ad Lib for the 
revue Slings and Arrows, in which she later 
appeared at the Comedy. She would have 
engaged Mr. Stevens, but much as he appre- 
ciated the compliment, he firmly refused and 
went to drama school. 

He never had any desire to play Hamlet, 
but in end-of-term productions he made 
quite a hit as Puck, and John Fernald said 
his Trofimov in The Cherry Orchard had 
“a true Chekhovian ring.” His main reason 
for going to school was to discover how to 
make the best of his own individual person- 
ality. He wanted to find out what he could 
do well and then set about doing it as well 
as humanly possible. 

He still had to learn those lessons which 
only the public can teach an artist. So 
when he left school he appeared in a string 
of club revues and cabaret, gaining experi- 
ence such as the straight actor gets in 
repertory. He learned how to be subtle 
when he appeared in the bandbox theatres 
and how to get laughs and how to deliver 
them. It was a costly business because he 
never earned enough to live on. Even at 
the end of a good week he would rarely 
draw more than fifty shillings, so he was 
considerably out of pocket by the time he 
was engaged for a late night revue at the 
Edinburgh Festival. Then his luck changed, 
because that appearance led to High Spirits 
at the Hippodrome and eventually helped 
to put Mr. Stevens on the map in /ntimacy 
at 8.30, which ran for so long at the 
Criterion. 

By then, of course, Mr. Stevens knew how 
to make the best of his likeable personality; 
he knew how to put over a number without 
wasting a split-second and he had become a 

(Continued on page 34) 

















“For Amusement Only” at the Apollo 


“The Vagabond Student.” Thelma Ruby, Ron Moody, and Hugh Paddick in the 
hilariously funny skit on amateur operatics, with music by John Pritchett, which 
provides the finale of the show. 


4 Gren from the successful new revue, devised and written by Peter Myers with 
music by Ronald Cass and John Pritchett and directed by Michael Charnley, 
which Linnit and Dunfee Ltd. present at the Apollo Theatre, where the show opened 
early in June. 
(Pictures by Denis de Marnev) 
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Above left: ‘* \ci on parle.’ Jimmy Thompson, 
Hugh Paddick, Thelma Ruby and Dilys Laye 


in an amusing sketch early in the programme. 


Above: “ Ich Liberace Dich.’” Jimmy Thomp- 

son cleverly impersonates Liberace in one of 

the highlights of the revue, to music by Ronald 
Cass. 


Left: ‘* Eton is the Campus of them all.’’ Dilys 

Laye (as Marilyn) and Ronnie Stevens (as Sir 

Laurence) in the final item of Part One, in 

which they are joined by the Company. This 

item is by Peter and Stanley Myers with music 
by Ronald Cass. 





























Above: ‘“ Sensations.’"’ Thelma Ruby and 
Dilys Laye as the Two Girls in the opening 


item of Part Two—a skit on the popular 
dances of the past thirty or forty years. 


Above right: Michael Charnley, Ronnie 

Stevens and Nd6el Rossana demonstrate 

“The Fish”—another amusing sequence 
from ‘* Sensations.” 


Right: ‘* Wherefore art thou Juliet? ”’ 

Hugh Paddick as Romeo has a spot of 

bother in the balcony scene, the leading lady 

(Thelma Ruby) having made the mistake of 

thinking that this is the night for 
““ Macbeth.” 





Ustinov on Romanoff 


by 
Eric 
Johns 


Peter 
Ustinoy 


ORE ingeniously witty than ever, Peter 

Ustinov chooses the smallest country 
in Europe as the setting for his most recent 
success, Romanoff and Juliet, the good- 
humoured political satire with a_ broad, 
humorous appeal, now running at the 
Piccadilly. Mr. Ustinov also appears in his 
comedy, playing the President-General of a 
Pocket state, which both America and 
Russia desire to win over. Such rich 
material provides the author with endless 
opportunities to make biting comments on 
the two different ways of life that split the 
world. When the Russian Romeo falls in 
love with the American Juliet, the main 
square of this fantastic city-in-miniature 
becomes decidedly reminiscent of Verona; 
the Montagues might easily be living at the 
Russian Embassy, with their deadly enemies, 
the Capulets, over the way at the American 
Embassy. 

I felt a little sad about the play as I 
walked home after the first night. In my 
opinion it is Mr. Ustinov’s best; apart from 
being a trenchant commentary on world 
affairs, it is vastly entertaining and provides 
the richest laugh in the West End. I could 
not help wondering, if like the best Shaw 
plays, it couid be revived fifty years hence. 
Would that be possible? The very essence 
of the comedy depends upon the yawning 
chasm between East and West. Should 
Moscow and New York ever get reasonably 
close together, the play would lose much of 
its point and be less amusing than it is now. 

Mr. Ustinov is convinced it will not date 
for a long, long time, because nations do 
not change in character very much. Had a 
similar play been written in 1918 about the 
relationship between France and Germany, 
he believes it would be just as amusing 
today. 

Earnestness Mr. Ustinov regards as one 
of the curses of the contemporary theatre. 
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When he goes to the theatre he wants to be 
entertained and hates being hit over the head 
by a dramatist obsessed by some particular 
idea. Though Romanoff and Juliet is a very 
serious play, he treats the subject humorously 
to get the point over and provide the audi- 
ence with excellent entertainment. “It is 
the Chekhov technique turned inside out,” 
says the author. 

When analysed, Romanoff and Juliet is 
remarkably like an 18th century play, with 
the logical, streamlined simplicity one 
associates with that time. The classical and 
simple style adopted by Mr. Ustinov pro- 
duces a symmetry extremely satisfying to 
the audience, who consequently feel they are 
in firm hands. In contemporary music and 
painting there is the same desire for simpli- 
city and economy of expression. Posters, 
which set out to make a point, just as 
dramatists do, are all the more arresting and 
effective when bold and simple in design. 

The fourth wall has been practically swept 
away in Romanoff and Juliet. By addressing 
the audience at the beginning and the end 
of the play, the author gets on to a friendly 
footing and they have a feeling of being 
on stage, mingling with the characters whom 
they understand so much more easily. 

As far as Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
is concerned, Mr. Ustinov has always felt 
the tragedy was quite unnecessary. It only 
happened because the two _ families—the 
Montagues and the Capulets—were such 
idiots. Had they used a little commonsense, 
the love-story of their children might have 
been one of the happiest of all time. Mr. 
Ustinov regards an Embassy as an artificially 
constructed family capable of behaving in 
much the same way as did the Montagues 
and the Capulets when they bore their 
ancient grudge in medieval Verona. 

No pains are spared when Mr. Ustinov 
casts one of his plays; the casting is no less 
important to him than the writing. Once 
he has completed and polished the script, 
he makes every effort to find a group of 
actors capable of seeing eye-to-eye with him 
to interpret his play to the letter. Miscasting 
can cripple an author's intentions and turn 
a play upside down, but Mr. Ustinov chooses 
the artist most likely to bring his characters 
to life as he himself sees them. The box- 
office appeal of the players means nothing 
to him because he knows a good play, 
superbly cast, is a box-office draw in itself. 


(Continued on page 34) 





“Night 
of the 
Fourth”’ 


at the 


Westminster 


@ Scenes from the 

thriller by Jack 
Roffey and Gordon 
Harbord which is 
adapted from the play 
“ Sprechstunde” by 
H. Bratt. The settings 
are by Henry 
Graveney and Jevan 
Brandon - Thomas 
directs. 


Pictures by 


H ouston-Rogers 


Top right: The scene 
in Dr. Bartok’s con- 
sulting room in Wim- 
pole Street. The doc- 
tor, a famous _psy- 
chiatrist, is consulted 
by an anonymous 
patient who is_ ob- 
viously in an agitated 
state of mind. Right: 
The patient becomes 
more co-operative 
under Dr.  Bartok’s 
skilful handling, and 
confesses that he be- 
lieves he must have 
committed a murder 
during a “ blackout.” 
He shows the doctor 
his cuff-link, the com- 
panion of which has 
been found near the 
body of the murdered 
man. (Walter Rilla 
as Dr. Bartok and 
Hugh Sinclair as 
George Roberts, in 
reality Superinten- 
dent Roberts of Scot- 
land Yard), 





The mystery is only deepened when 
enquiries show that Paul Bradley died some 
time ago. The doctor, however, thinks he 
may be able to help in this baffling case if 
Roberts will put himself entirely in his 
hands. To this end he asks the Superin- 
tendent to his consulting room and puts him 
behind a screen from where he can watch 
the psychiatrist's consultation with another 
patient, a loquacious barber, by name 
Antonio Villaresi, who has had to give up 
his job because he has an_ irresistible 
impulse to cut his clients’ throats. In an 
amusing scene Dr. Bartok persuades the 
barber (Meier Tzelinker), to give him a 
shave. All is well: the barber’s nerve is 
restored. Bartok’s first step is to bring in 
Mary Dallas, wife of the murdered man, 
who had nursed “ Paul Bradley”, an air- 
man, after he had crashed during the war. 
As a result they had fallen in love with 
each other. 


Roberts: 1 want to 
know if the finger 
prints found on the 
knife are the same as 
these ink impressions? 

The final evidence 

of his guilt is 

forthcoming when, 
without revealing 
anything to the 
finger print expert 

Jordan _ (Peter 

Vaughan), Roberts 

learns that the 

prints found on 
the weapon were 
indeed his own. 

The mystery is all 

the more baffling 

because the police 

are looking for a 

certain Paul Brad- 

ley who is_ sus- 
pected of Dallas’s 
killing. 


Left: The victim’s 
manservant, Ham- 
ish (Keith Shep- 
herd, centre), is 
questioned by the 
police while Dr. 
Bartok looks on 
with right, Detec- 
tive Gillman (Law- 
rence James) and 
Detective Inspec- 
tor Lewis (Michael 
Shepley). Hamish 
obviously receives 
a shock when sud- 
denly confronted 
by Roberts. 























Mary Dallas (Isabel Dean): Can you remember writing 


this to me? 


Mary recognises Roberts but he _ cannot 
remember ever having seen her, or the letter, 


which is undoubtedly in his handwriting. 


Mary: We've got to fight this. I love you—-whenever 
you’re in doubt, remember that. 
A tense moment before the psychiatrist 
takes over. Mary obviously intends to 
stand by the unhappy Roberts. 


Below: Mary and Detective Inspector Lewis, who is still ignorant of Roberts’ connection with 


the Dallas murder, look on while, under a drug, the Superintendent is interrogated by the 
psychiatrist and re-lives the past. It would be unfair to divulge how the mystery of “ Paul 
Bradley ” is finally explained in this dramatic scene. 





Summer Opera Season 1956 


PERATICALLY the summer season has 

been one of polishing up existing works 
in the repertory rather than new ventures. 
The only new production staged was The 
Marriage of Figaro at Sadler's Wells 
towards the end of April, but the whole 
question of opera in England has been very 
much in the public mind because of Covent 
Garden's large deficit on running costs last 
year, which apparently amounted to about 
£100,000. 

Under healthy economic conditions enter- 
tainment ought to be able to pay its way, 
but opera is an exception: it has to provide 
a large repertory of works which are a kind 
of combination of drama, concert and 
spectacle, to audiences and at prices which 
are very little higher than those obtained 
for any one of these art forms singly. The 
result is that almost every opera house in 
the world is subsidised in one way or 
another. Covent Garden does, however, 
receive a very considerable Arts Council 
grant and still cannot make ends meet. 

This is a situation which must cause 
serious anxiety to all those who have the 
future of Britain’s opera at heart. It is 
unthinkable that London, the largest city 
in the world, should cease to support an 
opera house of international standing. But 
what can be done to ensure its future? 
Prices cannot be increased very much more 
or the public will not pay, for art like other 
luxury trades is still the servant of the 
public. If necessities and wages were con- 
trolled by the same practical limit on 
inflation the country’s economy would be 


Left: Tito Gobbi, who 
was a magnificent 
Rigoletto in the Covent 
Garden production re- 
viewed in this article, 
and Hilde Giiden, who 
was the Gilda in the 
same revival. 


A Review of 
opera at 
Covent Garden 
and 
Sadler’s Wells 
by 
Penelope 
Turing 


in a much healthier state, but as it is art 
has the worst of both worlds. There remain 
the possibilities of an increased subsidy, or 
a reduction in the running costs. 

It is this last expedient which has given 
rise to a good deal of publicity since the 
announcement of the Royal Opera House’s 
financial position. It is always easy to teach 
other people their business, but one has to 
remember that no management wants to face 
a deficit, and that the powers that be at 
Covent Garden probably know a good deal 
more about the practical running of the 
house than any outsider. Each of us has 
our favourite side of opera and would 
suggest economies elsewhere: one a cut in 
visiting singers and conductors, another 
simpler productions, and so on. It must be 
left to Covent Garden itself to resolve all 
these problems, and one cannot but feel that 
financial cuts will result in lowering at some 
point the standard which the Royal Opera 
House has been building up since the war. 
The best help which the public can give is 
to support Covent Gardens seasons as far 
as each operagoer’s personal exchequer will 
permit. 

One of the most encouraging events of 
the season has been Wagner's Ring which, 
although the production remains the same 
as in 1954 and 1955 and the cast is largely 
the same also, has improved steadily each 
year until it can now hold its own with any 
in the world. Rudolf Kempe’s conducting 
was far more powerful and moving this 
year, and under him the orchestra—apart 
from some shaky horn playing—gave a 























wonderful rendering of the score. In the 
first cycle Hotter repeated his magnificent 
Wotan, Margaret Harshaw, though her upper 
register has not quite the ringing notes for an 
ideal Briinnhilde, gave a fine performance, 
and Maria von Ilosvay was again a brilliant 
Fricka. The Alberich of Otakar Kraus is 
now a mainstay of the Ring, while for the 
third year running Erich Witte sang Loge, 
and what a superb Loge he is! 

Rheingold still has some _ production 
difficulties; surely Peter Potter can arrange 
better Wotan’s capture of Alberich as the 
toad? At present it looks as though Wotan 
and Loge are hunting for a dropped coin 
without the aid of a torch. But there are 
very few things to carp at in such all-round 
excellence. Die Walkiire was a tour de 
ferce throughout, with Sylvia Fisher return- 
ing to give us her beautifully sung Sieglinde 
and Ramon Vinay in fine voice as Siegmund. 
In Siegfried we had Wolfgang Windgassen 
in the name part—a rdle which he sings 
regularly at Bayreuth. He gave a fine 
performance and has a larger and more 
beautiful voice than Set Svanholm, who has 
for so long been the Covent Garden Sieg- 
fried, but for musicianship and acting | still 
find Svanholm’s the more satisfying por- 
trayal. Gé6tterdimmerung 1 was unable to 


see, but I understand it was a worthy climax. 
Janacek’s Jenufa which was to have been 
produced in July was dropped from the 


summer programme, but an _ attenuated 
Italian season was given in the form of 


several performances of Rigoletto and Tosca 
in the original language. I saw Rigoletto 
and found it a good, even a moving present- 
ation. The orchestra and chorus played and 
sang well under Argeo Quadri. Hilde 
Giiden, though she did not quite get inside 
the part of Gilda, sang beautifully, and 
Nicola Filacuridi made a convincing Duke, 
handsome of voice and person. But the 
glory of the evening was of course Tito 
Gobbi’s Rigoletto. Occasionally a great 
actor or singer gives us a performance beside 
which all the other characters look mere 
pasteboard. This was such an occasion. 
Gobbi not only sang magnificently but his 
acting made the hunchback’s tragic revenge 
almost unbearably poignant. Such a per- 
formance alone should have filled Covent 
Garden, but there were a number of empty 
seats on the third night. 

In April Sadler's Wells gave a new 
Marriage of Figaro with Douglas Searle as 
producer and_ delightful settings and 
costumes by Malcolm Pride. Rudolf 
Schwarz conducted, and Denis Dowling was 
the rather grave Figaro. Anna Pollak 
brilliant Cherubino, and Joan Stuart, one 
of the more interesting Sadler's Wells 
sopranos, sang the Countess. Altogether a 
sound if not very exciting Figaro. The 
opera company’s season ended at Sadler’s 
Wells on 12th May, but the theatre has not 
been without opera, for the Carl Rosa gave 
a fortnight’s season in June and the Welsh 
National Opera came for a week in July. 


is a 


Below: A moment during the betrothal ceremony in Act 3 of Douglas Seale’s new production of Mozart’s Figaro, 


reviewed above. 


In the picture Susanna (Patricia Howard, /eft) is seen slipping a note to the Count (John 
Hargreaves) agreeing to meet him in the garden that evening. 


(Photo by Denis de Marney). 





Above: Jean Deschamps as Count Almaviva and Silvia Montfort as the Countess and, above right, Catherine le 
Couey as Suzanne and Daniel Sorano as Figaro in Jean Vilar’s production of Beaumarchais’ “‘ Le Mariage de 


Figaro ”’ 


for the Théatre National Populaire at the 10th Avignon Festival. 


(Photos by Agnés Varda, Paris). 


Three Proveneal Festivals ty ossia triting 


HE Avignon Festival is ten years old 

today and Jean Vilar once again brought 
the Théatre National Populaire to the Cour 
d’Honneur, the quadrangle of the Papal 
Palace, this year, with as many as five 
different plays. Alain Cuny, replacing Vilar, 
turns Macbeth into a gloomy thane, in a 
production that tries very hard but never 
quite comes off in French. (/] y a quelqu ’un 
la-haut qui fait des économies, is a typical 
example of the poor translation by Jean 
Curtis, for “ there’s husbandry in heaven.”) 
Gérard Philipe made a welcome return (from 
filming the Adventures of Tyl Eulenspiegel) 
in the name-part of Kleist’s Le Prince 
d’Hombourg, a Sturm und Drang fantasy 
that springs from a clash of loyalty and 
romantic guilt; he was never so good as in 
the moment of abject cowardice, when, 
having emerged from the battle a hero, he 
whines for his life under the shadow of the 
gallows. Moliére’s Don Juan has already 
been seen in London. Cinna, another show- 
piece for Vilar was revived as a tribute to 
Corneille, on the 350th anniversary of his 
birth, 

The piéce de résistance this year was 
Beaumarchais’ Le Mariage de Figaro, pro- 
duced by Vilar, with costumes by Léon 
Gischia, and  pseudo-Spanish incidental 
music by Maurice Jarre. This play almost 
defies open-air staging, though a certain 
intimacy was gained by Gischia’s adroit use 
of a trellis-work setting at the rear of the 


open stage. This year the raging Mistral 
which enhances the other plays, especially 
in the battle-scenes—played havoc with. the 
period costumes, head-dresses and most of 
the stage-props. Figaro—harbinger, accord- 
ing to Napoleon, of the French Revolution 
-is strangely apt even today, and Count 
Almaviva, played by Jean Deschamps as a 
smiling villain, is the prototype of many a 
present-day autocrat, though the privileges 
he may be seeking have a more lasting 
character than the joys of a single night. 
Certainly Figaro, as played by Daniel 
Sorano whom we enjoyed as Sganarelle in 
London could not be a more up-to-date 
egalitarian. His famous fifth-act castigation 
of class-distinctions (and English cooking) 
are delivered with a warmth of feeling and 
a sly persuasiveness that must have made 
their mark even with the Poujadists in the 
audience. The straight-forward staging of 
the T.N.P. and their direct appeal have made 
them the most popular theatre in France 
today. Their foreign tours are being 
extended this month and next, when they 
take the same repertoire as was seen at the 
Palace Theatre in London earlier this year 
to the Maly Theatre in Moscow for three 
weeks to be followed by a week each in 
Leningrad, Helsinki, Oslo, and Copenhagen. 
And a visit to China next year is also being 
talked of. 

At Aix the Festival enters its ninth year. 
Here the novelty was an old, half-forgotten 




















“comédie-ballet” by Rameau entitled Platée. 
This was an altogether enjoyable affair in 
the open-air theatre built, as every year, for 
the occasion in the courtyard of the 
Archbishop's Palace, and designed by 
Cassandre. Michel Sénéchal undertook the 
leading-part, scored for a tenor, of the love- 
sick and iil-favoured naiad, who imagines 
herself the butt of Jupiter's attentions, and 
provokes the jealousy of Juno. Performed 
originally in 1749 at the wedding of the 
Dauphin, this forerunner of the pantomime 
as we know it could well find an audience 
in England, say at Sadler's Wells, as a 
change from Hansel and Gretel, especially 
if it is as tastefully dressed as it was at Aix 
by Jean-Denis Malclés. 

The newest summer Festival in Provence 
opened this year at the end of July on the 
little island of Bendor off the coast of 
France, not far from Toulon. This island 


has been bought by the manufacturer of the 


Below: Michel Sénéchal in the title role, and 


Serge Lido, Paris.) 


Huc-Santana as 
* Platée,”’ based on a libretto by J. Auteau and A. J. le Valots D'Orville, revived at the Aix Festival. 


famous apéritif Ricard, who has had an old 
quarry converted into an attractive open-air 
theatre seating 1,000, with an immense stage 
rising over 25 feet into the air, with a variety 
of levels. Here Jacques Dacqmine, former 
sociétaire of the Comédie Francaise, who 
has played in London with Barrault and 
Edwige Feuillére, staged Shakespeare’s 
Coriolanus in a modern-French version by 
the late René-Louis Piachaud. Using 
elements from the local fishing-folk and 
professional tumblers for the Roman and 
Volscian armies, Dacqmine put on what 
must surely have been the most realistic 
stage-battle in history, and when he himself, 
in the name-part, covered in gore from head 
to foot, galloped over the top of the blazing 
battlements of Corioli, forty feet above our 
heads, we thought we had seen the last of 
him. But he was back soon enough, roaring 
like a very bull, and spitting in the eyes of 
the foul-smelling and mutinous populace. 
Jupiter in 


Jean-Philippe Rameau's 


(Photo: 


Below right: Jean-Roger Caussimon as Sicinius and Roger Saget as Brutus in ** Coriolanus ” 


produced by Jacques Dacqmine at the open air theatre on the Island of Bendor where the unusual stage 


(as well as the costumes) was designed by Bernard Daydé. 
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(Photo: G. Garabedian). 





Whispers from the Wings (conid.) 

real trouper, always ready either to hold the 
stage alone, or to give unrewarding support 
to other members of the company. 

His impersonation of Sir Laurence Olivier 
is a source of considerable amusement in 
the Apollo revue. He saw Olivier’s Richard 
III film twice—* once for pleasure and once 
for home-work.” The two actors have 
singularly dissimilar voices, but by attacking 
the lines with the rhythm and determination 
of a woodpecker, Mr. Stevens gives an 
uncanny impression of Sir Laurence. Peter 
Sellers, as a gesture of appreciation, 
presented him with an Olivier nose he had 
worn with conspicuous success on television 
and that helped to give Mr. Stevens much 
needed encouragement during the last days 
of rehearsal. 

Above all else in For Amusement Only 
most of the company enjoy the finale—an 
operetta entitled The Vagabond Student, as 
it might be performed by the world’s worst 
amateurs. To refresh their memory, Thelma 
Ruby and Mr. Stevens went to an amateur 
production in South-East London, just to 
be certain that really poor amateurs were 
as bad as they imagined. 

During the first-half they saw a player 


‘*For those with a taste for the best’’ 
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make a wrong entrance, another nearly put 
her fist through the canvas when knocking 
on a door, a third was quite inaudible and 
most of the company were guilty of peeping 
at the audience through a crack in the 
scenery where two flats had failed to meet. 
They both left the hall convinced that 
amateurs of this status deserved to be 
pilloried in their revue. 


Ustinov on Romanoff (Contd.) 

He was filming in Sicily while Romanoff 
and Juliet was being cast in London, under 
the guidance of Denis Carey, who directed 
the play. A small fortune was expended on 
telephone calls and on two occasions Mr. 
Carey flew out to Sicily for personal dis- 
cussion with the author on the trickier 
problems of casting. They could have 
chosen two. glittering names for Mr. 
Ustinov’s “star-crossed” lovers, but the 
play might have suffered a little distortion 
in consequence. Wisely, they chose two 
comparatively unknown players, Katy Vail 
and Michael David, whose unselfish 
devotion to the play has been recognised 
in the glowing reviews they received. 

Quite honestly and sincerely, Mr. Ustinov 
tries never to write a bad part. It would 
embarrass him to ask an actress to play a 
maid, with no more to do than announce 
tea is ready. Even the smallest Ustinov 
part has meat in it; consequently the actor 


plays it with a sense of pride, knowing his 


contribution is vital and essential to the 
production. Given such rewarding material, 
the artists in a Ustinov play, like a first-class 
football team, are always conscious of their 
interdependence. 

Actors, like the instruments of an 
orchestra, should be used to the fullest 
extent and Mr. Ustinov enjoys giving them 
golden opportunities. Marianne Deeming 
as the Russian Ambassador's wife and 
Edward Atienza as the mummified Arch- 
bishop are supreme examples of actors 
meeting the author to bring a play to life 
under the best possible conditions. It is 
not an everyday occurrence on the London 
stage, but when it happens, the playgoer is 
not slow to see it, to applaud it, and keep 
the theatre full for hundreds of nights. 
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Above left: 








Edgar Wreford and Dennis Chinnery in ** Macbeth” (produced last February) and, above right, 


John Moore, Allan Barnes and Rosemary Dorken in *“ Act of Madness’ by John Wiles (presented September, 


1955), two recent productions at Guildford. 


Repertory in Transition 


(Pictures by W. Dennett) 


by Laurence Evans 


2. Little and Good 


HAT constitutes good “box office” 

a much debased and misused term? In 
Guildford, Shakespeare is good box office 
and so is T. S. Eliot. Does this mean that 
Guildford’s audiences are comprised com- 
pletely of highbrows or have their repertory 
a more adventurous management than most? 
Of course it may be that Shakespeare is 
becoming less of a schoolboy’s nightmare 
and is, with acknowlegments to _ Sir 
Laurence Olivier, on film, and to theatres 
like Guildford, accepted as exciting and 
entertaining drama by people who would 
previously have spurned the son of Stratford. 
In the past six months’ season at Guild- 
ford, Macbeth broke every “ box-office ” 
record while Murder in the Cathedral 
was a close runner-up. I talked to Brian 
Bailey, the general manager of this enter- 
prising theatre club, whose theatre in North- 
street stands in the old part of what is still 
a delightful English market town. Some 
of the buildings, including the grammar 
school, were built in Shakespeare’s own age. 
Mr. Bailey had just finished an intensive 
morning rehearsal of Waiting for Godot, the 
first time this controversial play had been 
presented by a repertory company. Origin- 


ally housing the Assizes, the theatre does 
not quite meet the requirements of the 
licensing laws and is, therefore, not open 
to the general public. It would, however, 
be a wise Guildford citizen who joined the 
club, which is only 5s. a year. Young people 
still at school and old age pensioners are 
able to join at a shilling. 

The company’s ability to experiment has 
earned them support from a large number 
of people in and outside the town; and from 
the local corporation and the Arts Council. 
The theatre club has a membership of six 
to seven thousand and there is also a play- 
goers’ society. Membership of one is 
membership of both. The company started 
in 1946 and operated an exchange system 
with Amersham for about a year. The 
boom in _ theatre-going which continued 
from the war into post-war years stood the 
company in good stead. It was not until 
the end of the forties that audiences began 
to be whittled down by the rival blandish- 
ments of T.V. In 1953 the theatre was 
within an ace of closing. Then Guildford 
rallied. Thanks to enthusiastic support, 
assistance from good fairies in the shape of 
the corporation and the Arts Council the 





Repertory in Transition (Contd. 

company were on an equitable basis in six 
months. Today, although the margin is still 
a narrow one, the keenness and enthusiasm 
of the playgoers’ society should do much 
to maintain this live theatre against other 
and more brittle forms of entertainment. 
The society supply a great deal of voluntary 
assistance such as wardrobe and secretarial 
work and were responsible for redecorating 
the theatre lounge in bright contemporary 
style. There is a publicity committee and 
social events are organised for members of 
the club in order to raise money. 

So successful does this wedding between 
theatre and audience appear, that one is 
almost tempted to say it would be a solution 
for other theatres now feeling the cold wind 
from Crystal Palace blowing into the 
auditorium. But it can only be a solution 
where other methods have failed and if 
sufficient people in the vicinity, to whom the 
theatre means much, are prepared to devote 
some of their time in a quiet crusade to 
preserve it. 

Guildford sets a high standard. Many 
productions are experimental and it is the 
aim to present two Shakespeare plays a year, 
as well as a number of new plays when these 
are available. Recently, Mr. Bailey told me, 
they put on a new play by P. G. Wodehouse 
and Guy Bolton, and an Irish play by 
Joseph O/’Conor. Their repertory is 
weekly, but producers usually have an 
interval between productions, and each play 
usually has about two or three weeks’ 
rehearsal. In this way the company are able 
to attain a freshness of approach not always 
possible with many repertories. 

Last year’s attendance at the theatre 
totalled 110,000. For a small house, holding 
only 400, this is exceptional. The company 

-non-profit distributing and a member of 
the Council of Repertory Theatres—have a 
governing board, comprising representatives 
of the Playgoers’ Society, the Corporation 
and several independent residents. One 
distinguished member Miss Yvonne 
Arnaud. 

Another successful non-profit distributing 
company, playing in a theatre, also with a 
seating capacity of 400, is the Salisbury Arts 
Theatre group, founded in 1946. This 
company averages an audience of 2,000 a 
week, drawn from all sections of the public. 
A grant from the Arts Council and a small 
guarantee from the local council are 
valuable subsidy. 

Salisbury include at least one Shake- 
spearean production in their programme 
with a liberal sprinkling of Shaw, Sheridan, 
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Wilde, Moliére, Eliot, Anouilh and the 
average West End successes. To prove their 
versatility the company also present an 
annual pantomime and recently appeared in 
a revue. Plays are produced weekly, but 
about a quarter receive a _ fortnight’s 
rehearsal. Last year, four new plays were 
staged, and one was later sold to a West 
End management. Occasional exchanges 
are operated with Guildford and North- 
ampton, but this, according to Salisbury, is 
something which audiences do not accept 
readily and which is also costly. 

And what of the raw material—the actor 
and actress? Salisbury says: “ Our aim is 
to employ the best possible.” Drama school 
shows and other repertories are visited 
regularly in the unending search for new 
talent, and a real effort is made to vary 
actors’ parts so they do not have too many 
long and over-exhausting ones together. 

In answer to my question on the present 
condition of repertory, Mr. Reginald 
Salberg, the general manager, stated there 
was a struggle “but the old established 
companies are winning through, often with 
support from civic authorities and the Arts 
Council.” He _ believes that the small 


repertory (and he gave a seating capacity of 
750 to define the limit) will survive. Happily, 
there is no real danger signal at Salisbury 
insidiously 


for the 
costs. 

At Farnham, in Surrey, overlooked by the 
Bishop's Palace on the hill, the tiny Castle 
Theatre hopes that the local council will be 
reasonable enough not to restrict parking 
in the street outside the theatre. The threat 
was still visible in July, and the Castle 
management are afraid that if cars are not 
allowed to park, say, for longer than two 
hours, the difference in audience numbers 
will compel this theatre, which seats only 
165, to close. This would be a calamity 
for it is a building with atmosphere, con- 
verted by an enterprising company into a 
cosy and intimate auditorium with stage that, 
in comparison, is surprisingly large. 

Like Guildford, the company is non-profit 
distributing and a member of C.O.R.T. 
Unlike Guildford, they receive no grants, 
although the local council has assisted on 
one or two occasions. Formed in 1948, the 
company have bought the freehold of the 
property and this they were able to do 
mainly by the money from club subscrip- 
tions and the generosity of their 2,000 
members. An_ energetic committee has 
organised dances, jumble sales, bazaars and 
other ambitious projects in order that the 
ownership of the theatre shall be secure, and 


moment—except rising 





Above: A scene from the 
Salisbury Arts Theatre's 
production of “My Three 
Angels” by Sam and Bella 
Spewack with L to R: 
Tristram Jellinek, Derek 
Benfield, Brian Kent, 
Lucy Young, Frederick 
Peisiey and Doreen An- 
drew (Picture by F. Davis). 


Right, L to R: David 
Ryder, John Graham, 
Daniel Pettiward and 
Frederick Peisley in 
Moliére’s “The Miser,”’ 
adapted by Miles Malle- 
son, produced last Octo- 
ber at Salisbury. 


membership is drawn from all round the 
district—Aldershot, Hindhead and Basing- 
stoke to mention a few areas. 

In many ways the company is fortunate. 
They have storage space, a rehearsal room 
and a good wardrobe. 

Productions this season have included: 
The Holy Terror, The Rivals and I am a 
Camera. When 1 was there, plans were 
advanced for a Shaw play to celebrate the 
centenary of his birth. 

My final visit to the smaller theatre was 








to the Intimate, at Palmers Green, started 
by John Clements in 1937 and taken over 
by W. H. Marlowe in the early ‘forties. 
The theatre can boast of a long string of 
star names who began there or were there 
in nursery days. Among these were Richard 
Attenborough, Sheila Sim, Derek Blomfield, 
Gladys Spencer, Joy Shelton, Peggy 
Cummins, Sydney Tafler, Owen Holder and 
Janet Barrow. 
Like so many 
tories the management encourages 
(Continued overleaf) 


other enterprising reper- 


new 





Lois Smith 

the young American actress who is playing the leading 

réle in “ The Young and Beautiful by Sally Benson 

at the Arts Theatre. Miss Smith was also in the 
original New York production. 


Lois Smith, attractive in appearance, 
played the part of Josephine in slow motion 
and with every kind of mannerism, pitilessly 
determined to create no room for sympathy. 
It is an extraordinary performance and we 
are inclined to think that the merest glimmer 
of real feeling in the girl would have made 
Josephine a more convincing character. 

With the exception of Brian Bedford as 
Josephine’s spiv-like contemporary and 
Dudy Nimmo as Lillian, her long suffering 
and likeable girl friend, the cast was a dis- 
appointment. The play was directed by 
Fred Sadoff and though the setting by Paul 
Mayo was brilliantly contrived for the small 
stage, his use of the apron as a garden 
annexe was completely unnecessary, and 
brought merely another element of con- 
fusion to an uneven production. F.S. 


Ballet 

The American Ballet Theatre Company 
opened their season at Covent Garden on 
20th August with a varied programme con- 


sisting of Les Sylphides, Fall River Legend, 
the Black Swan Pas de Deux from Swan 
Lake, and Fancy Free, The leading 
dancers, Nora Kaye, Rosella Hightower, 
John Kriza and Erik Bruhn were in good 
form, particularly Nora Kaye in_ the 
dramatic réle of Lizzie Borden in Agnes 
de Mille’s Fall River Legend, based on the 
famous murder case. Jerome Robbins’s 
Fancy Free, featuring three irrepressible 
sailors on shore leave has lost none of its 
freshness. 

The Sadler’s Wells 
Opera 


Ballet Company 
House on 3rd 


returns to the 
September. 


Repertory in Transition (Cond.) 
playwrights and is always on the look out 
for new talent. Recently they produced 
Sutherland Scott’s play, Suspended Sentence, 
which may reach the West End and ther 
be filmed. Also to combat other forms of 
entertainment a considerable amount of 
publicity material is put out including 
posters on hoardings. A permanent book- 
ing system has been devised and a playgoers’ 
society formed. Meetings, at which a number 
of distinguished members of theatrical pro- 
fession speak, are held regularly. Guest 
stars appear in some of the productions 
during the year. 

This was the first theatre to have a 
production televised after the war. It began 
with George and Margaret, and since then 
the TV cameras have gone there 15 times. 
And the harnessing of a rival medium has 
helped this theatre, with a seating capacity 
of 458, to garner new audiences, sometimes 
from younger folk. It is a tragedy today 
that many teenagers know nothing about the 
theatre, and many of them have never been 
inside one. 

I saw a skilful production of Dr. Brent's 
Household at the Intimate and one 
particularly striking aspect of it was the set 
designed by Edward Furby. 

In fact, all the repertories I have visited 
maintain a high artistic standard in this 
field and the four smaller theatres—at 
Guildford, Salisbury, Farnham and Palmers 
Green—are no exception. 

These smaller theatres have sensible 
managements. They ire continually im- 
proving their standards in acting, production 
and design. If they can rely on a strong 
nucleus of local people who are determined 
to preserve their “live” theatre at all costs 
they should win through. If these four are 
representative of the smaller theatre the 
future is assured. They are both “ little and 
good.” 











Final Plays of the Season at Stratford 
Reviewed by Harold Matthews 


HE last production for 1956 has gone 
into the repertory at Stratford-upon- 
Avon. The style of presentation is excellent 
the highest in the land—but, this year, 
the line of achievement shows a downward 
direction on the graph of progress. The 
Festival Company are the victims of past 
successes. The last two plays, Love's 
Labour's Lost and Measure for Measure, 
both had memorable presentations ten years 
ago. It was at Stratford, in 1946, that Mr. 
Peter Brook placed Love’s Labour's Lost 
among the possible plays of Shakespeare; 
the Watteau setting is still talked of; Miss 
Valerie Taylor's Princess of France and Mr. 
Hugh Griffith's Holofernes were much 
praised. Mr. Peter Hall in his present pro- 
duction has doubtless striven to be different. 
In the result, however, the most pleasing 
features are a slender and graceful architec- 
tural setting by Mr. James Bailey, the spirit 
of quiet and gently teasing fun in the 
Princess as played by Miss Geraldine 
McEwan, and memories of the late Will 
Hay evoked by Mr. Mark Dignam’s 
performance as Holofernes. These gocd 
contributions, however, do not amount to a 
good production. This one was most 
competent and one would not find fault with 
any detail but, as a whole, spirit was 
wanting. It was a mechanical exercise 
accurately performed in a beautiful setting. 
If Shakespeare had written nothing but 
Love’s Labour's Lost, he would still be 
remembered, for no play was ever more full 
of promise. The promise having been fully 
redeemed, the note of hand has lost much 
of its value. It is of interest to mark how 
well the play is constructed and how much 
variety has been introduced within its 
narrow limits. It is, however, noticeably 
lacking in Shakespeare’s two particular 
glories —— vital characters and _ haunting 
phrases—and its best passages remind us of 
better ones in Much Ado and the Dream. 
Three hours of punning banter will always 
demand new invention to make it palatable 
and, since the poetasters are as like as a row 
of pins, it is to the low comedians that a 
producer looks to provide diversion. Alas, 
these Warwickshire types are in shackles of 
dead jokes and lost allusions. 

As if conscious of the play’s difficulties, 
Mr. Alan Badel played Berowne in lively 
manner and with many significant looks at 
the audience to make quite sure that he was 
“ getting over.”” Mr. Harry Andrews seemed 


content to leave the ridiculous bore, Don 
Adriano, more or less to play himself as an 
undignified Don Quixote. Mr. Basil 
Hoskins was a graceful Ferdinand and Mr. 
Claude Revill a  vigerous, post-dated 
Costard. 

A melodramatic Measure for Measure 
served ritually to remind onlookers of 
tremendous drama done in the recent past, 
particularly Mr. Peter Brook’s production in 
1950, when Sir John Gielgud fully revealed 
Angelo and Miss Barbara Jefford was a 
pathetically appealing Isabella. Before 
Freud, greater efforts had to be made 
towards attaining outward plausibility in 
characterisation and conduct. There had to 
be something about Isabella to arouse the 
male animal. Now, even if she and Angelo 
be cold and formal, as Miss Margaret 
Johnston and Mr. Emlyn Williams make 
them and we are reminded of the loves of 
the triangles or the plants, Freudian 
generalisation has to serve. 

The setting for Mr. Anthony Quayle’s 
last production is a kind of dungeon below 
water-level with four or five traitors’ gates, 
designed by Miss Tanya Moiseiwitsch. It 
is suitable, if gloomy, and it pays a dividend 
when, after the interval, Mariana _ is 
discovered moping in the cellarage and we 
glimpse the moat through the arches. 

So long as the dilemma if Isabella is the 
theme, the play is unsatisfactory and 
distasteful, but make the Duke’s caprices the 
theme and things, though preposterous 
enough, are not so bad. It would seem that 
the Duke was jealous of Angelo and used 
his high place to humiliate him utterly. 
Having laxly suffered licence to prevail in his 
realm, he disappeared, leaving Angelo as his 
deputy to pull the state round to a better 
course by enforcing neglected laws. When 
Angelo himself fell in misconduct, the Duke 
in hiding paid out the rope to enmesh him and 
when Angelo was metaphorically tied up the 
Duke reappeared, forced Angelo to marry 
a woman he had long ceased to care for and 
himself carried off the woman Angelo 
wanted. 

The staggering presumption of the Duke 
is well brought out in this production. Mr. 
Anthony Nicholls presents him as a dandy, 
a daisy, an arrogant egoist taking his right 
to play with human lives and _ tell 
extravagant lies for granted, a_ gilded 
dragon-fly darting zig-zag over the social 
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Glen Byam Shaw, CBE 


Stratford’s Director 
LEN BYAM SHAW, now sole Director 
at the Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 

upon-Avon, following Anthony Quayle’s 

recent resignation, first joined Mr. Quayle 
at Stratford in 1951, the Festival of Britain 

Year, when the Cycle of Histories were 

presented which probably marked the out- 

standing achievement of the Theatre to 
date. In the following year Mr. Shaw 
became Co-Director with Mr. Quayle 
inaugurating the highly-successful partner- 
ship of the past five years. Mr. Shaw’s pro- 
ductions since 1952 have been Coriolanus 
and As You Like It (1952); Richard III and 

Antony and Cleopatra (1953); Romeo and 

Juliet and Troilus and Cressida (1954); 

Macbeth and The Merry Wives of Windsor 

(1955) and, during 1956, Othello. 

It was in 1953 that Glen Byam Shaw 
was in sole charge during one of the 
Theatre’s most successful seasons, while Mr. 
Quayle was leading another Stratford com- 
pany on their highly successful tours of 
Australia and New Zealand, and it was 
largely due to Mr. Shaw’s good offices that 
Sir Laurence Olivier and Miss Vivien Leigh 
appeared at Stratford last year. 

Mr. Shaw accepted the Council’s invitation 
to carry on alone on the understanding that 
Mr. George Hume would be willing to con- 
tinue to serve under him as General 
Manager and also that Mr. Patrick Donnell 
should join him as his Personal Assistant, 
which both enthusiastically agreed to do. 

Glen Byam Shaw, who began producing 
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cesspool. He is grand in attire and bearing 
on all occasions. Even as a friar he does 
not hide his kiss-curls and his cross is too 
fanciful to be the emblem of anything but 
his own vanity. His voice is resonant and 
he fires his phrases with military rapidity. 
All ideas of the forgiving father figure are 
banished. This Duke lacks spirituality and 
the warmth of compassion and exhibits the 
crass geniality of conceit. None the less, he 
is the central figure and, on this interpreta- 
tion, all other elements fall into place. 

Once again, Mr. Emlyn Williams 
dressed all in black, this time like a 
Protestant divine. His Angelo is frigidly 
self-possessed and assaults Isabella mech- 
anically, driven by a force for which he is 
not responsible. Miss Margaret Johnston’s 
Isabella with equal force coldly and mech- 
anically repels. The sleeves of her habit 
are close to the arm and scarcely extend to 
the wrist, giving her more the appearance 
of a hospital nurse than a nun. 

Costume was a great help to the company 
generally and soldiers with plumed hats, 
puffed sleeves and waving banners made 
a brave show. Alan Badel made ll 
Lucio’s points crisply. Two genuine 
characters, much enjoyed, were the Escalus 
of George Howe and the Provost of Mark 
Dignam. Patrick Wymark (Pompey) trans- 
muted a leaden passage in Act IV Scene III 
to golden comedy. John Garley kept Elbow 
funny and in place. 


1S 


shortly before the war, was previously a 


who made his first 


London at 


leading actor 
appearance in 
Hammersmith, as 


stage 
the Lyric, 
Yasha in The Cherry 
Orchard in 1925. His many appearances 
in Shakespeare, Ibsen and Chekhov also 
included Trophimof in The Cherry Orchard 
(New York, 1928); Lyngstrand in The Lady 
from the Sea (1928); Konstanin in The Sea- 
gull and Baron Tusenbach in The Three 
Sisters (1929); Laertes in Hamlet (1934); 
Oswald Alving in Ghosts in 1935, Scroop 
in Richard II, Solyony in Three Sisters and 
Gratiano in The Merchant of Venice, in 
the John Gielgud Season at the Queen’s in 
1938, and Horatio in Hamlet at the Lyceum 
and at Elsinore in 1939. He _ produced, 
among other plays, Dear Octopus (1938); 
The Winslow Boy, 1946 (also in New York 
in 1947); Antony and Cleopatra (1946); 
Accolade (1950), and As You Like It and 
The Merchant of Venice for the Young Vic 
Company in 1949 and 1950. In 1947 he 
was appointed Director of the Old Vic 
School and the Old Vic Theatre Centre. 








For more than 40 years, “‘make-up by Max Factor” 


has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 


Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 








LEON?DS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant." 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


4 Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 








for the 
excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


52 Dean St., ‘s/s Fulham Rd., 
SOHO, W.1 HELSEA, S.W. 3 
GER. 3916 KEN. 7749 








JILL _K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VILLA DeSste 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 
has the best food, wine, and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 


THE SNACKERRY 


where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 


Kate at the Piano 


FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 


Cpen Sundays 














THE PHEASANTRY CLUB 


t 
152 KING’S ROAD 
CHELSEA, S.W.3 


is a favourite rendezvous of actors 
and actresses. It is also a meeting 
place for artists and others who 
appreciate good food and drink at 
reasonable prices. Come along and 
meet MARIO any day from noon to 
3 or vi to midnight. FLAxman 5001 


GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER -THEATRE SUPPERS 
Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 


Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DOUGLAS, 
Author of **Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS :: SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 


No tables booked after 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 








Laytons Wine Restaurant 


Where English Food and Fine Wines meet 
) Superb Private Room for Theatre and 
Dinner parties. 

2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
Telephone: WEL 8808 























‘ Chopticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 
RESTAURANT 

58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 

a Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
xy) Fully Licensed 














We Recommend these Restaurants 





THE 


DOVER BUTTERY 
ad 


Dover Street 
Piccadilly 
London W1 
HY De Park 
6191 


MAY 5134 


OPEN UNTIL MIDNIGHT 





CHARMING OLD WORLD 
BUTTERY 
AND RESTAURANT 


Fully Licensed 





























MAJORCA 
777? SPANISH 
RESTAURANT 


66 Brewer Street 
Piccadilly Circus 
GER 6803 Wi 


You will obtain Paella Valenciana and 
Gazpacho Andaluz at their best. 
Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-1I1 pm 

NOT Sundays 

















Restaurant Tyrol 
42 DEAN STREET 
Tel. GERrard 9455 
Austrian Specialities 
Zithermusic 
Mr. R. M. Limberger 








Austrian Management: 











FREE GIFT! 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
will prove a boon. 
Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
*x 
For every new member you enrol you 
will receive, free of charge, a copy 
of THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY 
LANE, by W. MacQueen-Pope, with 
25 illustrations, Published at 21s. ‘ 











PROGRAMME: 
SEPT.: COMPANION IN EXILE, by 
Ferenc Molnar. Famous playwright’s 
charming autobiography. Published 
at 15s., a gain of 7s. 6d. 
NOV.: THEATRE 1954/5, edited by 
Ivor Brown. Essence of theatrical 
year distilled by famous writers. 24 
illustrations. Published at 18s., a 
gain of 10s. 6d. 
Each alternate month members receive 
the Club’s special edition of an out- 
standing theatrical book. These are all 
unabridged, contain the original illus- 
trations, are printed in clear modern 
type and beautifully bound. It costs 
nothing to join. There are no member- 
ship fees. You need send no money 
till you get your first book. 
Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 
““T enjoy the choice, quality and appearance 
of selections,’’ is the latest testimonial (we have 
had hundreds) from Mr. J. Morrison, Maud, 
Aberdeen. 


Fill in this Form Now! 
To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4, 


Please enrol me as a member of the THEATRE 
Book C.us. / agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 9d for postage and packing. I 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing 
I enclose £2 9s. 6d. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 4s. 9d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 

I will pay on receipt of book 


Delete whichever does not apply 


State Mr., Mrs. or Miss. BLOCK LETTERS, " PLEASE 
ADDRESS..... 


SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 4s. 9d. 














You can order through your bookseller if he is a 
Member of Associated Booksellers 














Theatre Bookshelf 


igs recent months two new Theatre World 
Monographs have been added to the 
excellent series by Rockliff Publishing 
Corporation. They are Sybil Thorndike by 
J. C. Trewin (12/6 net), and Paul Rogers 
by Audrey Williamson (15/- ner). Another 
outstanding book (Rockliff, 30/- net) is 
Trends in Twentieth Century Drama, A 
Survey from Ibsen to Shaw, by Frederick 
Lumley. Mr. Lumley includes biographical 
notes on over twenty famous playwrights 
of the period and brilliantly assesses the 
development of serious drama over the past 
fifty years. Frederick Lumley is also the 
editor of Theatre in Review (Richard Patter- 
son, Ltd, 21/- net), which presents a lively 
survey of the current state of the theatre, 
written by twenty leading critics, producers 
and actors. 

Les Girls by Constance Tomkinson 
(Michael Joseph, 15/- net) is a delightful 
book of recollections by a young lady of 
the chorus, which received high praise on 
publication, and other outstanding recent 
publications include A. E.  Wilson’s 
biography of Sir George Robey under the 
title Prime Minister of Mirth (Odhams 
Press, 18/- net): Theatre in the East, by 
Faubion Bowers (Nelson, 42/- net), the 
story of dance and drama in fourteen Asian 
countries; Costume Cavalcade by Henney 
Harald Hansen (Methuen, 21/- net) with 
six hundred and eighty five excellent illustra- 
tions in colour; Staging the Play by Norah 
Lambourne (The Studio Publications, 18/- 
net); The Music in English Drama, from 


In the News: 


for Sergeants *’ by Ira Levin. 
directed by Emmett Rogers. 


Shakespeare to Purcell, by J. S. Manifold 
(Rockliff, 21/- net) and Shakespeare at the 
Old Vic, 1954-1955, by Roger Wood and 
Mary Clarke (A. & C. Black, 20/- net), with 
137 photographs. F.S. 
Also received: Beaumont and Fletcher 
by William W. Appleton (George Allen & 
Unwin, 12/6 net), a critical study of two 
playwrights’ achievement, and Shakespeare's 
Magic Circle by A. J. Evans, M.C., M.A. 
(Arthur Barker Ltd., 15/- net), another book 
on the problem of the authorship of Shake- 
speare plays and poems. Mr. Evans 
contends that Bacon, Oxford and Derby 
formed a magic circle which played an 
important part in bringing the plays to their 
full glory and seek to prove that Oxford and 
Derby were the chief authors of the plays. 


Noteworthy German Publication 
MONG the many books published in 
Germany about people connected with 
the theatre, a recent publication deserves 
a special recommendation: Kiirschners 
Biographisches Theater-handbunch, 

It is an extensive biographical Who's Who 
about everyone in the German, Austrian and 
Swiss theatrical field, comprising also Film 
and Radio (inclusive of Marlene Dietrich). 
Published by Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
Berlin, a firm with a high reputation for 
encyclopaedical and biographical works, and 
edited by Dr. Frenzel and Prof. Dr. Moser, 
this is one of those reference books which 
are indispensable for the desks of Literary 
Agents, Theatrical Managements, Newspaper 
Editors and, of course, the thousands of 

(Continued on page facing) 


Barry Nelson (/e/t), the young American star of stage and screen who is playing the leading 
réle of Will Stockdale, lovable hillbilly draftee, in the Maurice Evans-Emmett Royers production of ** No Time 


The play is presented at Her Majesty’s by Prince Littler and Louis Dreyfus and 
Centre: Gwen Cherrell, who will play a leading réle in the new Agatha Christie 


thriller *“*‘ Towards Zero,’ which, presented by Peter Saunders and directed by Murray Macdonald, opens at the 


St. James’s Theatre on 4th September. 
Saville. 


Miss Cherreli was last seen as Lydia Languish in *“* The Rivals” at the 
Right: George Baker, who starred im such films as “* The Feminine Touch *' and *“* The Extra Day,” is 


also to appear in ‘*Towards Zero,”’ when he will be making his West End debut. 





Theatre on Record 
by Roy Plomley 


GREAT deal of recorded treasure is 

tucked away in various Export and 
International catalogues, and is obtainable 
by special order only. 

For example, on the Columbia Inter- 
national list is a complete recording of Sean 
O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock 
(33CCXI1/2). The famous tragi-comedy of 
tenement life during “ The Troubles” was 
recorded in Dublin last summer by an all- 
Irish cast, headed by Siobhan McKenna, as 
Mrs. Boyle, Seamus Kavanagh, as “Captain” 
Jack Boyle, Cyril Cusack (who produced), as 
Joxer Daly, and Maire Kean, as Mrs. 
Maisie Madigan. 

Designed primarily for the export market, 
the two long-playing discs are supplied in a 
neat album, which contains an impressive 
array of photographs and notes. 

As Alan Dent points out, in an excellent 
article written for the album, this is a play 
that breaks nearly all the rules of play- 
writing. The mood switches from foolery 
to tragedy, and back again, incessantly, but 
never once does the sudden change break 
the spell. The play is so much richer for 
having these extremes of emotional range 
that one wonders why more playwrights 
have not followed O’Casey’s example. Is it 
because they are too unadventurous to depart 
from the textbook rules (or overmuch 
influenced by managements that are too 
unadventurous to depart from them?}—or is 
it because it needs the genius of an O'’Casey 
to do it successfully? After all, the function 
of the theatre is to reflect life, and life sticks 
to no rules at all. As the author says, in 
the foreword that he speaks to the record- 
ing: “ Within the tenement there was 
much singing and a lot of laughter, but 
beyond and within the echoes of the laughter 
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authors, actors, producers, directors, singers, 
dancers, broadcasters, professors, designers 
and the rest of our maniacal profession, 
whose biographies are given in_ this 
compendium. 

At last theatre fans in German-speaking 
countries will know how to contact (besides 
the present writer) a certain “ cabaretist, 
actor, director and author” called Peter 
Ustinov (much talked-of in Germany), whose 
address is given as c/o Gamma-Film, 14 
Sonnenstrasse, Munich! 

ALFRED H. UNGER 
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Siobhan McKenna, who takes the part of Mrs. Boyle 
in Columbia’s complete recording of “‘ Juno and the 
Paycock ** men‘ioned in this article. Miss McKenna, 
seen here as Joan in Shaw's “ Saint Joan ’’, in which 
she gave one of the outstanding performances of recent 
years on the London stage, recently appeared on 
Broadway as Miss Madrigal in ** The Chalk Garden.” 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


and the singing, and beyond and within the 
light that love gave, there was darkness and 
sorrow—and death.” 

This is a first-rate performance of a fine 
play, but, despite the beauty and the rich- 
ness of the language, low Dublin will never 
be, to my ears, a very attractive dialect. 

From Dublin to Paris. On a 10 in long- 
player (London WB91146) Berthe Bovy, the 
distinguished actress who is now in the 49th 
year of her association with the Comédie 
Francaise, reads three extracts from _ the 
writings of her friend, Collette. 

Two of these are from her book of 
theatrical sketches, L’Envers du Music-hall, 
which she based on her own experiences as 
a touring music-hall artist. There is 
“ Amour,” a sad little story of a broken- 
hearted English dancer, and “ L’Habilleuse,” 
an amusing study of a loquacious dresser, 
a type common to the theatre dressing- 
rooms of every country in the world. The 
third extract, ““La Dame du Photographe ~ 
is from the novel, Gigi. 














LONDON’S FESTIVAL BALLET ANNUAL 
1956 /7 


THE FIRST MAJOR BOOK TO BE PUBLISHED ON THIS BRITISH 
BALLET COMPANY NOW SO WIDELY ACCLAIMED THE WORLD OVER 


Contributors include 


Sacheverell Sitwell, Anton Dolin, Peter Williams, A. V. Coton, Rachel Cameron, 
Sonia Roberts 


Portrait and action studies of the company and their repertoire 
Life stories in pictures and text of Anton Dolin and John Gilpin 


Over {00 photographs 
152 pages art paper, 12in. x 9in. 


Cloth Bound 21s. net. 
Boards : 18s. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Published by 


GRAYS INN PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


42 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.). 











For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 


widths & qualities 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck, Gauze 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 

Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 


We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 

by Anell O & Davide RUSSELL & CHAPPLE  LTD., 

: 23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 

London, W.C.2 TEM. 7521 











for stage and screen 
2 STAR PERFORMER 
CROWE’S CREMINE the perfect grease paint remover 
and cleansing cream leaves the skin refreshingly clean 
and soft and ready for every day make-up. A little 
goes a long way. 


crowes CREMINE 


In large tins with screw-on lid, price 4/4d. (4/10d 
post free), or in handy tubes for 
travelling 2/9d. 

*Obtainable from Frizells, 1 Cran- 


Sey) _ bourn Street, London, 
96 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 SSF aaa E2. end alt chemitsss 
’ Aig Trade enquiries W. B 
Tem 5019 | ant H Cartwright Lid., Raw- 
~ don, Leeds. 











Notes and Topics 


HE 1956-7 Production Course, organised 

and sponsored by The Guild of 
Amateur Drama Producers under the L.C.C., 
will open at the Stepney Institute on 27th 
September. As in previous years, the 
Course is planned as a series of weekly 
lectures on Thursdays at 7 p.m. It will 
cover two terms, each of 12 weeks, and will 
include practical as well as theoretical work 
at each lecture. 

The syllabus for the first term deals with 
the groundwork of production, the choosing 
and casting of plays, preliminary work on 
the play, organisation of backstage staff and 
rehearsals. The second term includes the 
analysis of different types of plays, with 
production of selected scenes by students. 
The Course will again be directed by C. R. 
Randle, A.D.B., who is also a member of 
the Guild’s Panel of Producers. The 


fee for the complete Course is £1 10s. 0d., 
which also includes Associate Membership 
of the Guild for one year. 


All applications and enquiries should be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Guild:- 
Mr. Lionel Johnson, 270 Conisborough 
Crescent, Catford, S.E.6. Telephone number 
HIiTher Green 1925. 

The Stepney Institute is easily accessible 
from Central London, being five minutes by 
bus from Aldgate. 


The Northern Polytechnic Repertory 
Company was formed in 1925, and in these 
past thirty years has performed about 180 
plays. At present nine plays are presented 
each year in the Company's own theatre at 
the Northern Polytechnic in Holloway Road 

one each month from September to May. 

Having for many years concentrated on 
the production of plays which have already 
been successful in the professional theatre, 
they are now attempting something fresh by 
searching for a new play and are organising 
a play-writing competition, offering a cash 
prize of £50 for the best full-length new play 

that is, one which has not previously been 
published or performed. Apart from the 
prize, the winning play will be performed 
by the Company during 1957. The closing 
date for entries is 15th December 1956. 

The panel of judges who will make the 
final choice will include well known people 
in the theatrical world. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Business Manager of the Northern Poly- 
technic Repertory Company at the Northern 
Polytechnic, Holloway Road, N.7. 


Amateur Stage 


University of London Extension Course. 
The course on the Poetic Art of Shakespeare 
will meet at the Manor Farm, Ruislip, 
Middlesex, every other Tuesday (2.30-4 p.m.) 
commencing 2nd October. The _ twelve 
lectures will be taken by Mr. J. A. Burrow, 
lecturer in English Literature at King’s 
College, London. All enquiries should be 
made to the Secretary, Mr. F. Green, 21 
Hill Rise, Ruislip. 

A new Theatre Club is being launched in 
association with the South London Players, 
who invite all those interested to attend the 
opening night on Wednesday 3rd October 
at 8 p.m. at Wiseton Road Institute, $.W.17 
(behind Surrey Tavern, Trinity Road). Club 
activities to include theatre visits, talks, 
discussions and demonstrations on stage 
scenery, make-up and lighting, social items, 
etc. The Players also have vacancies for 
acting and “back-stage” members. Enquiries 
to BAT. 1800, or to the Secretary, N. 
Fleming, 32 Veronica Road, S.W.17. 

Lensbury Britannic Players, the dramatic 
society of the Shell Group Oil Companies 
and the British Petroleum Co. Ltd., are to 
present The Deep Blue Sea at the Theatre 
of the Institut Francais du Royaume-Unit. 
South Kensington, S.W.7, on 29th-3lst 
October, under the direction of Michael 
Vowden. Tickets from 2s. 6d. to 6s. are 
obtainable from Miss E. van Dijk, Avenue 
4321. 

Milmor Productions present Mystery At 
Blackwater by Dan Sutherland, at the Little 
Theatre, High Road, Ilford from 26th-29th 
September (inclusive). Tickets available in 
advance from above address. 

This production celebrates the Second 
Anniversary of the Milmor Company and is 
their twelfth presentation at the Little 
Theatre. 

The New Park Theatre Club, 84 New 
Park Road, S.W.2 (smallest amateur theatre 
in the country—seating capacity 21) is pro- 
ducing Winter Journey by Clifford Odets, 
from Friday 21st to Monday 24th Septem- 
ber, and from Friday 28th September to 
Monday Ist October, at 7.30 p.m. Tickets 
and all other information from V. G. 
Edgley, 17 Trinity Rise, S.W.2. (TUL 7126.) 

The Manchester Unity Theatre are to 
open their new season on 22nd September 
with a production of The Ragged Trousered 
Philanthropists at the Sesser Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester. This will be followed on 
Sth and 6th October by Juno and _ the 
Paycock. 


(Continued overleaf) 





Amaeurst 


Tf you are an amateur with experience 


and/or training, there are great 


opportunities for you at the Christchurch 
Studio Theatre, the most porular theatre club 
near the centre of London, In the coming year 
we are planning to produce such interesting 
and worthwhile plays as:- 


THE BAD SAMARITAN 


THE PETRIFIED FOREST 
and 


THE SEAGULL 


Our standard is high, but if yours is 
too, please make yourself known to us, Either 
write or telephone today to:- 
The Winifred Akroyd Players, 
Christchurch Studio Theatre, 
1568, Albany Street, Lonion, N.W.1. 


'Phone: Terminus 2079 or Euston 7185 (After 7 p.m.) 











EVANS PLAYS 


OFF THE DEEP END 
Dennis Driscoll 
4m. 4f. 5/- 
NO ESCAPE 
Rhys Davies 
3m. 4f. 5/-. 
BOOK OF THE MONTH 
Basil Thomas 
4m. 4f. 5/-. 
Full list on application to the publishers 


EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC} 























CRIPTS, Literary and Personal 
cating, Circularising, etc. 
executed *“* Mowbray.”” 146 
E.C.2 Bis. 2545. Bar. 7665. 
APE RECORDER HIRE in 
Many types available daily. 
Magnegraph, 1 Hanway Place. 
LANegham 2156. 
OR SALE: Theatre World, complete years 1943 to 
1951 except April 1947. August to December 1942, 
January to May 1952. Offers to Box 542 


Typewriting, Dupli- 
Efficiently and speedily 
Bishopsgate, London, 


Greater London 
weekly or monthly 
London, W.1. Tel.: 


Amateur Stage Conid. 


The Arts Theatre (Portsmouth and 
Southsea) are to present Dial “M” for 
Murder at the South Pier Theatre, Ports- 
mouth, from 25th to 29th September. 
Performances are at 7.30 p.m. and tickets 
are obtainable from the Pier or the Central 
Library at 5s., 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

On Monday 17th September to Saturday 
22nd September, The Bradford Civic 
Playhouse will present Bernard Shaw’s 
Misalliance, produced by Jeffrey Smith. 
This will be followed on 8th October (for 
one week) by Millicent Isherwood’s produc- 
tion of Lady Windermere’s Fan. 

The 100 Club Drama Group (Aqascutum 
Ltd.), formed in January of this year, and 
consisting of twenty members most of whom 
have never had any acting experience, chose 
for their first production Noel Coward's 
Relative Values and engaged Miss Frances 
Nelson as producer. Spurred on by the 
praise and success of production the Group 
hopes that Miss Nelson will produce 
another play for them in the late Autumn. 





TORQUAY OPEN AIR 

THEATRE 

ONDON amateur societies held the stage 

for the first three weeks of this, the 
sixth season. Commendation was accorded 
the performances of A Hundred Years 
Old by The London Radio Players, She 
Stoops to Conquer by the Questors and 
The Marquise by The Society of Four, 
a group drawn from the Dramatic Societies 
of several Insurance Offices. In this way 
amateurs from London can combine many 
of the advantages of a seaside holiday with 
the valuable experience of acting under 
professional conditions before strange 
audiences. 

For the fourth and fifth weeks, Devonians 
took over. The Buckfast Players’ produc- 
tion of Barnet's Folly was _ chiefly 
interesting as a sample of pure Devon ware 
and for the appearance in the cast of the 
octagenarian author, Jan Stewer, who played 
George Groswell—a Churdles Ash part. The 
Torre Abbey Players were to close the 
season with Viceroy Sarah. H.G.M. 





——J[MORRIS ANGEL and SON LTD (©) |—— 





Telephone: TEMple Bar 5678-5 lines 





THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Only address 
117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


Telegrams: THEATRIDIO WESTCENT LONDON 

















Available for Amateur 
PLAYS Production include a new 
release :— 
OVER THE GARDEN FENCE 
er. play by Elizabeth Addyman. 
5 4 f., 1 composite set. 
Also code, _ 
RELUCTANT HEROES 
by Colin Morris. 


MAGAZINE 


@# Each issue brings the 

Ay Ree whee go complete script of a current 
BESIDE THE SEASIDE oe: - 

by Leslie Sands. PLU news of theatre 

3 m., 6 f., 1 set. throughout the 

A DAY BY THE SEA world—articles by and about 

N. C. gs ayy —. success. leading theatre personalities. 


m 
¢ SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THE SECRET TENT £2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6, 2 yrs. 


A tense and moving drama 
by Elizabeth Addyman. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. £7.18.0 3 yrs. 


* Single copies of all plays sent * SEND ORDERS TO 
ON Afra Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 
London WC 2 





Send Se Full Catalogue of Plays 
. post free) 


ENGLISH “THEATRE “GUILD LTD 


Ascot House, 52 Dean Street, London 














Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 


NEW «“DEANPF’S” Ballet by Peter Noble 


Opera by Peter Wolfe 
NOW READY 


Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
FULL LENGTH AND ONE ACT are among the regular features 


you will find in 


Whats. 


which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 


for List apply 


31 Museum St, London WC: 
Tel: MUSeum 3183 LANgham 7111 





FRENCH’S Webber 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS OF 











Douglas School 
SINGING AND 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
a of eo 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD TB 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 











DRAMATIC ART LTD 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUCLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst-Webber Scholarship for men. 
With maintenance. 
Available Sept. 1956 (auditions July). 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 


Principal: 








Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


ae . Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 


Marylebone High Streei, W1 Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena Play- 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


house, U.S.A.) 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 
including BROADCAST and RECORDING 
A few Scholarships are available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 


Opp. Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR aIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK B04 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
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Another new title in the Rockliff 
Theatre World Monograph series 





Paul Scofield in Hamlet, 1956 


PAUL SCOFIELD 


by J. C. TREWIN 


Paul Scofield, who became a C.B.E. in the New Year Honours of 1956, 
is the leader of the younger actors and in the line of succession to Olivier 
and Gielgud. (He has been called the Heir Apparent). Yet it is only ten 
years since this exciting player with the “ rifted, wind-blown voice,” the 
extreme poignancy—he can express emotion without any theatrical parade 

and the gifts of both gentle and sardonic humour, first made his name. 
That was at Stratford-upon-Avon, after two years with Sir Barry Jackson’s 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre. He played Hamlet at Stratford in 1948. 
When he took his matured performance to Moscow in 1955, he led the 
first British company to appear there since the Revolution. His work in 
such parts, as Pierre (Venice Preserv'd), Richard the Second, Anouilh’s 
twins, Graham Greene’s Priest, and several others, is discussed now in a 
book that offers a speaking likeness of an actor of high technical skill and 

personal modesty. 


Cloth Demy 8vo, with over 54 illustrations. 15s. net. 


Publishing October 


i Inotetnr._ 


SALISBURY SQUARE =. LONDON 





























